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CHAPTER I. 

It was the second day after the stonn; the 
wind had sunk, and the rain was now nothing 
more than a white still £og hanging over the 
coast, and penetrating inland as far as the 
house of Forelands. 

There in the wainscotted parlour, round 
whosewindows drenched roseWds and creepers, 
mutilated by the storm, still clung confusedly, 
the breakfast things were yet upon the table. 
The solitary meal however was over, and Phi- 
lip Lucas stood outside in the porch, in a 
pause of meditation, before going down to his 
farm, to set in motion the agricultural opera- 
tions of the day. 

VOL. II. B 



2 THE UTTERMOST FABTHING. 

Indifferent as lie usually was to the wea- 
ther, yesterday's driving tempest had kept 
even him prisoner to the house, and it was 
with much satisfaction, therefore, that he now 
beheld the light drizzle falling noiselessly on 
leaves and lawn, which was of no consequence 
in his eyes. A peculiar gleam in the light, 
held out a hope that the sun before long 
would chase the pale grey vapour hanging 
round the tops of the trees, and lying in wave- 
like masses at the bottom of the slope, by 
which, with gradual incline, the ground de- 
scended from the spot where Philip stood. A 
strong smell of freshly wetted mould came 
pleasantly from the garden beds, and the rain- 
drops dripped loudly, with sharp regular 
strokes, from the great trees about the house, 
high up in whose branches a thrush was sing- 
ing through the languid air. 

A dreamy stillness in the morning had 
in a measure communicated itself to Philip's 
thoughts. Nothing was very clear in his 
mind, but he was agreeably conscious of a 
pervading sense of satisfaction with the pre- 
sent, not incompatible with speculative medi- 
tation upon a visionary future, which was to 
enrich his life with deeper sources of enjoy- 
ment than any he was possessed of now. Re- 
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collection mingled with anticipation. Indistinct 
but beautiful in his thoughts, was the remem- 
brance of a picture seen not long ago in the 
low shady parlour behind him, which might 
find infinite repetition in those days to come 
for which hfi permitted himself to hope. The 
picture of May Valery sitting within the rose- 
surrounded lattice, with her work in her hands, 
just as if she were at home. 

Philip Lucas was not a man to be taken by 
surprise by his own feelings, to nourish an 
imagination for any length of time, and wake 
at last with a start to find whither it had led 
him. He had very quickly interpreted aright 
these perpetually recurring visions of May 
Valery in his house as in her home. The 
truth arrived at, he had pondered over the 
discovery with the slow and careful delibera- 
tion natural to him, according himself at last 
not indeed free permissi<m to indulge this 
newly awakened fancy, hurrying on to the 
end whither it seemed to tend, but a sort of 
conditional consent to the further couBider- 
ation and cautious prosecution of the idea. 
It would be well to study May a little more, 
and himself a little more, and meanwhile he 
might admit the hope that, these investigations 
proving satisfactory, the design thus ascer- 

B 2 



4 THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 

tained to be wise, would in time prove capable 
of fulfilment. He settled it all with himself 
in a calm way, sensible of no such quickening 
of pulse as that which had at last stirred 
Alan Valery's blood to fatal heat, nor did 
these anticipations of a happier future in any 
way interfere with his appreciation of what- 
ever was enjoyable in the present. There was 
no passion in his love dreams, no identifi- 
cation of disappointment with despair; only a 
very pleasurable unexciting expectation, pr a 
resolution to make the best of adverse destiny, 
accompanied by a perfect conviction that he 
should be able to do so. 

At that moment, however, as he stood in- 
haling the fresh earthy smell that came from 
under the bushes, and watching the proceed- 
ings of a blackbird or two searching for worms 
upon the lawn, his own concerns did not en- 
tirely engross his thoughts. Mingling with 
them was a satisfied remembrance of the recent 
determination of Catherine's fate, long waver- 
ing in a balance inclined, apparently, to an un- 
desirable decision. Thereby he would acquire 
a very pleasant neighbour at Bellair, and as 
his cousin had not seemed happy before, pro- 
bably she would be happier now. He sincerely 
hoped that such might be the result of her 
marriage with Varese. 
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Lengthy meditations were not much in 
Philip's way, and perceiving his capacity for 
such mental exercise to be exhausted, he turned 
presently to fetch his cap, that he might go 
down to the farm at once. The appearance 
of his favourite, the gamekeeper, hastening 
round the comer of the house delayed his 
purpose for a time. 

* Morning, Cannicott,' he said pausing, and 
returning the man's hurried salutation. 

'Eh ? What's the naatter, then ?' For a glance 
discovered that he had come on no ordinary 
errand, or was the bearer of no ordinary news. 

' Please, sir, they've got a dead body down 
to the Lower Lynn Hotel.' 

'Whose body?' asked Philip, not perceiving 
in this circumstance anything very remarkable. 

' There's quite a crowd o' folk to the doors/ 
pursued Cannicott, without direct reply. 

'And what's that for?' Philip asked again. 
' Has anybody died there in some extraordinary 
way?' 

' They do say,' replied Cannicott, slowly and 
reluctantly, doubting the possible effect of the 
intelligence upon Philip, but yet sensible of no 
mean satisfaction in being the first to bring 
tidings of such solemn import. ' They do say, 
sir, 'tis one of the furrin gentlemen what left 
Lynnwater day afore yesterday.' 
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Philip stood silent for a moment, labouring 
to take in this sudden, terrible, and strange 
idea. One of those two men, his friends, who 
strong and hearty had left Lynnwater two 
days ago, now lying dead at the publichouse 
of Lower Lynn ! 

* The foreign gentleman ! ' he said at last, like 
one amazed. ' Dead ? Which of ■ them, 
Cannicott?' 

' The young one, sir, I expect,' said Cannicott, 
* leastways they found 'un down by the marsh, 
handy to the White Rails.' 

* God of Heaven ! ' exclaimed Philip in con- 
sternation and distress, as he acknowledged 
the probability of this inference proving cor- 
rect. * That poor young fellow dead ? He 
seemed in perfect health when we parted. 
What can he have died of?' 

' Put out of the way, sir,' returned the game- 
keeper, significantly. 

* Do you mean murdered ? ' cried Philip, 
startled afresh. ' Why, who was there to do 
it, man ? Do they think he has been murdered, 
Cannicott ? ' 

* For certain they do, sir,' he answered — ^he 
hadallalongintended to conveythatimpression. 

He knew nothing himself, however, except 
by hearsay, he went on to explain. One of his 
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boys going down into the village, had seen the 
crowd round the house whither the corpse had 
just been carried, and upon enquiry, learned 
that the body of one of the foreign gentlemeu, 
latdy staying at Bellair, which had just be«Q 
found by the marsh in Philip's field, was lying 
within. He had run home to tell his father, 
in consequence of which, the latter was now 
here with the same information. 

When the meagre story came to an end, 
Philip reached down his cap from its peg in 
the hall, and stepped out. ' 111 go down to 
the place at once,' he said, setting forth, with 
Cannicott following close. 

Mr. Lucas had not displayed any very 
great emotion, but he was more amazed, more 
grieved, more horror stricken than could 
readily be expressed in words. He liked 
Varese, and with him likings as dislikes were 
very cordial. He had parted from him on the 
most friendly terms, expecting to be closely 
connected with him before long, and the next 
he heard of him was that he was dead — 
murdered ! 

Moreover, he had met his death on Philip's 
own property, and in the path which he had 
advised him to take. But for that unlucky 
counsel, or if, adopting Philip's earlier advice, 
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he had but taken the carriage from Bellair, he 
might now have arrived safely at his journey's 
end. As it was, Mr. Lucas felt singularly 
interested in the terrible fate Geronimo Varese 
had suffered. It must have come so close 
upon their parting. Not half an hour from 
the moment when at the entrance to those 
fatal fields he had turned with his gay gesture 
of farewell, he must have encountered his 
strange and unexpected doom. 

The having parted from him so recently, the 
remembrance that by his persuasion Varese 
had chosen the path that led him to that 
violent end, the fact that it was in his own 
fields that the mul'der had been done, brought 
it home with peculiar force to Philip Lucas. 
He walked in stem and unhappy silence, only 
broken to express his vehement regret that 
Varese had not taken his first advice about 
the carriage rather than his last, and once 
again to ask Cannicott if he had heard how 
the poor fellow had been killed? To which 
question the gamekeeper briefly and somewhat 
doubtfully replied, ' Throttled, like ; ' saying no 
more, out of deference to his master's apparent 
mood, impatient though he was to discuss pro- 
babilities, and express speculations as to the 
author of the deed. 
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On approaching the Lower Lynn Hotel, a 
publichouse unworthy of so dignified a name, 
the sea of heads in front of it, parted on each 
side as Philip's cap towered into sight. He 
was known to be a friend of the deceased, and 
thus to have a better right than mere curiosity 
afforded others to be there. 

A policeman was standing near the door, 
from whom Mr. Lucas, having penetrated so 
far, sought to learn particulars before going 
farther. There were not many to relate. Two 
labourers going through the fields to resume 
their work, interrupted during the whole pre- 
vious day by the violence of the storm, had 
found the dead man, lying face downwards 
upon the marsh. There were no marks of 
violence, except about the throat, upon which 
was discernible the unmistakeable pressure of 
a murderous grasp. From the position in 
which the body lay, it appeared to have been 
throvm, rather than to have fallen, upon the 
exact spot where it waa found. The pouring 
rain had washed away any traces which a 
struggle might have left upon the path, and 
though the place had been searched, and was 
being searched still, nothing to help in the 
identification of the murderer had yet been 
found. From the condition of the clothes it 
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was evident that the body had lain there at 
least fbup-and-twenty hours, probably ever 
since the storm began. Greed of gold did not 
seem to have been the motive for the crime, 
for on Varese's person had been found un- 
touched his watch, some money, and some 
rings. 

The policeman knew him well by sight, and 
destroyed Philip's lingering hope of some 
mistake, by assuring him that the body was 
beyond a doubt that of the youngest of the 
two foreign gentlemen, who had passed the 
summer at Bellair. 

Nevertheless, he went in, that he might re- 
cognise for himself his dead friend — Catherine's 
murdered lover. 

Poor Catherine! He trembled for her as 
he looked at the altered features which, when 
last she saw them must have been so bright, 
and saw upon the throat the marks left by 
that cruel grasp which had smothered the 
spark of life. 

What with the anguish which a violent 
death had 4:raced upon the face, the disfiguring 
soils of the marsh, and beating of the heavy 
rain, the body, as it lay in the little parlour 
of the inn, was a painful sight to see. Turning 
from it, Philip asked if any information had 
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yet been carried to Bellair. But though, 
beyond a doubt, intelligence of the crime was 
already spreading far and near, to excite the 
horror of that quiet and peaceable neighbour- 
hood, no direct messenger had been commis- 
sioned to convey it to Bellair. In that matter 
there had been a pause until the arrival of 
Mr. Lucas, who, learning this, with a sorrowful 
heart took the task upon himself. 

It happens generally that those most con- 
cerned in an event, hear of it among the last. 
The murder of Geronimo Varese was known 
in Lynnwater probably long before it had 
reached Bellair, where the news was sure to 
be so terrible that the most indifferent might 
well hesitate to be the bearers of it. Even to 
the Manns, though in the heart of the town, 
it penetrated slowly. It had been talked of 
for an hour in the streets, before Mrs. Mann 
startled May with a report just risen from the 
kitchen, that that poor little Italian fellow had 
been found dead, somewhere or other, on the 
Richleigh road. 

The intelligence had come through the 
baker boy, or some equally weU-informed 
acquaintance of the servants. 

May, for whom the subject had a terrible 
interest for Alan's sake, as also because her 
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heart, was filled with pity for Catherine and 
the dead man himself, ran down at once into 
the kitchen to enquire into the tale. Cor- 
roboration had already arrived through other 
channels, together with ampler information, 
and May now learned that it was a murder, 
and not, as had at first appeared, a case of 
sudden death. 

Fresh details then flowed rapidly in, some 
true, others so evidently false as to throw dis- 
credit upon the whole story, occasioning much 
excitement to Captain and Mrs. Mann, and to 
May a hundred varying sensations of pity, 
doubt, and horror. At Bellair she might pos- 
sibly ascertain the truth, but she hesitated to 
go there, lest the news should not yet have 
reached Catherine's ears. She longed anxi- 
ously for authentic particulars, feeling that, 
as the sister of Varese's rival, upon whose 
future his death might have extraordinary 
influence, the matter concerned her more 
nearly than anyone in Lynnwater, Catherine 
alone excepted, whose interest in it was beyond 
comparison with that which any other could 
feel. 

She had not, indeed, seen Catherine since 
the day preceding the departure of the two 
Italians, and was ignorant of the actual en- 
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gagement entered into by Miss Mayhew and 
Varese before he left Bellair. But for many 
weeks past, Catherine's changeful ways had 
ceased to deceive May Valery, and now, if he 
were really dead, she doubted not for a moment 
that she had lost in him her future husband, 
not merely an acquaintance or a friend. 

Restless and anxious. May went away to 
her own room, half determined to go up to 
Bellair, where Catherine, if she knew what 
had happened, must be in terrible distress, 
and again withheld by the fear of finding her- 
self the first bearer of such ghastly news. As 
she stood at the window irresolute, gazing 
out at the few passers-by, and wondering 
whether any of them had certain knowledge 
of that she so much wished to know, Philip 
Lucas came down the street. He looked up 
as he neared the house, and May read trouble 
in his face. 

It was true then, and the poor young Italian 
had been murdered, or at any rate was dead. 
She leaned breathlessly forward to see whether 
Philip would knock at the door, beheld him 
pause on the pavement, and rushed down her-* 
self to admit and bring him in. His hand 
was on the knocker as she opened the door in 
haste. 
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^ 0, is it true?' were her first words as he 
stood yet in the street. 

' Only too true/ he answered, with a gravity 
that was ahnost stem in his voice. He had j ust 
come from Bellair, where his, first horror had 
been only intensified by the sight of Cathe- 
rine's desolation. ' The poor young fellow ha& 
been murdered — murdered within half an 
hour of the time I left him.' Then he came 
in, and May, pale and trembling, closed the 
door. 

^ You must go up to Catherine, May,' he 
continued, before she spoke again, 'that's 
what I came for. My uncle and I have not 
known what to do with her.' 

' I will,' said May, shrinking, but submis- 
sive. 

' Are you afraid ?' he asked with unwonted 
gentleness, and a quickness of perception, only 
to be accounted for, in his then state of ab- 
straction, by the extraordinary interest with 
which he regarded May. 

' A little,' she admitted. ' Not but what Td 
rather go, you know, she must want help so 
much.' 

' She does want help,' said Philip ; * go and 
put on your things while I just speak to the 
old people. I suppose I must. Where are 
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they ? Show me tha door, and then don't be 
long if you can help it.' 

She was not long, though for h^rgelf she 
might have willingly delayed the execution of 
the mission thus imposed on her, especially as, 
remembering the diminished cordiality of the 
relations subsisting between Catherine and 
herself of late, she had no very sanguine ex- 
pectation that her consolations would be 
found powerful to soothe. But she had seen 
by Philip's face that conversation with the 
Manns would be, in his present mood, an un- 
usual trial, and hurried herself against her 
own inelinations for his sake. 

' Who has done it ?' she asked, when at last 
they hastened up the street. 

* Grod knows,' he replied, * there is nothing 
to direct suspicion to anybody. It could not 
have been -for robbery, unless the murderer 
was disturbed at his work, or grew afterwards 
afraid the things would lead to his detection, 
for the poor fellow's watch and rings have not 
been touched.' 

' I never heard of such a thing happening 
in Lynnwater before,' said May, ' that makes 
it seem all the more dreadful. And it is so 
strange ! He had been here so short a time, 
and knew so few people.' 
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* I fancy it is very rarely that a murderer 
escapes the justice of the law/ said Philip, 
with a sort of dreary satisfaction. * The police 
will obtain a clue before long, no doubt; for 
myself, I shall never be easy in my mind till 
I have seen the ruffian that has done it meet 
his deserts.' 

*I wonder who it can be,' repeated May 
with a little shiver. 

Punishment ought certainly to overtake the 
guilty, but its infliction was in her eyes a 
necessity, to be acquiesced in rather than 
desired. Such, however, would scarcely have 
been her companion's views in general upon 
the matter, and a crime committed as it were 
at his very door, resulting in the death of his 
own friend and future cousin, excited an in- 
tensely personal feeling, making the extremest 
penalty appear in the light of consolation to 
himself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

All the windows of Bellair were closed, and a 
whispering stillness pervaded the whole house. 

In this instance the usual solemnity of 
death was relieved by the exciting mystery 
surroujiding the event, and the continued 
expectation of fresh discoveries, whereby the 
imaginations of all were kept on the alert. 
Gerpnimo Varese had been weU liked, and 
there was, probably, not one in that large 
household but felt some sort of pity for his un- 
foreseen and miserable fate. But he had not 
been known to them long, and any very deep 
regret for his death, was likely to be forgotten 
in the absorbing interest which it had aroused, 
as a break in the monotony of Lynnwater life 
below stairs. They might be sorry that he was 
dead, but at the same time were fairly grate- 
ful to him for dying in so strange a way. 

To Mr. Montague the news had been a 
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shock more affecting to his health than to his 
feelings, blunted by old age and a succession 
of earlier losses far more difficult to bear. 
He had attained through them to an enviable 
if dull placidity, which events the most har- 
rowing and unexpected could but ruffle for a 
time. He was sorry for Catherine, shrinking 
nervously, however, from the sight of her 
sorrow. Aware of this, she had not sought 
sympathy from him. She had shut herself in 
her own room, with such of her handmaidens 
as were in general nearest to her person, 
company and witnesses being necessary to her 
even in her most agonising moments, and 
there, excited rather than soothed by their 
attendance, gave herself up in full possession 
to weeping and despair. 

Rarely, indeed, had a more cruel blow been 
struck at any heart than this, which in de- 
priving her of a lover had also destroyed the 
hardly achieved triumph of a faded beauty, 
which might not look for any more. She had 
lost in a day the object of passionate devotion^ 
the source of aU her hopes for future jrears. 
Nothing now was left to her but to mourn for 
him as her betrothed, and to cherish as her 
one earthly aim the determination to have 
his death avenged. 

Nervous and highly impressionable, she felt 
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with terrible keenness tlie full horror of his 
fate. She had dragged from Philip details 
which he would willingly have withheld, and 
founding upon them a theory of the whole 
affair, had walked in imagination with her 
lover along the darkening fields, and beheld 
the meeting and the contest which to him had 
been so fatal. 

Feeding an agony of vain regret, she had 
pictured to herself how different it might have 
been if some one had been there to interpose 
and save, ascribing to Varese a bitterness of 
despair as hope and life were crushed out 
together, which probably he had not time to 
feel in anything like the intensity of her own. 
Then she saw him when all was over, lying 
alone among' the grass and fern, as the storm 
hurried through the black and narrow pass. 
There he had lain dead and deserted, whilst 
safe in her own chamber at Bellair she had 
poured out her heart in blessings and suppli- 
cations for him who already was beyond the 
power of her prayers to aid. And so, through 
all the following day and night, a mocking 
fete had filled her with rejoicing, when, if she 
had but known it, she could not have shed 
enough of hopeless tears. 

When May entered, she was lying on the 
bed, whither her maids had, not without resist- 
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ance on her part, conveyed her f5pom the floor; 
a kind of convulsive shivering agitated all her 
limbs — ^her face was very pale, her eyes wild 
and sunken, her long hair falling about her 
with tragic but uncomfortable effect. The mass 
of it being pushed back distractedly from her 
brows, as May came up, and for the moment 
incapable of speech, kissed her silently, she 
saw the gleam of silver threads, generally con- 
cealed with infinite care, and but lately the 
occasion of unspeakable anxiety and regret. 

Now Catherine was reckless how she looked ; 
might even, could she have seen herself, have 
experienced satisfaction at finding that in the 
brief time which had gone over her since she 
learned her cause for grief, beauty, triumph, 
almost youth had been replaced by pallor, 
misery, and an appearance of age far beyond 
that she had a right to wear. 

At first, MSy's coming only incited her to 
firesh despair; she tried to speak of her lover 
and his cruel death, to provoke the sympathy 
that . needed no such stimulus, by piteous 
exclamations, by a repetition, with difficulty 
gasped out, and from time to time utterly 
interrupted by paroxysms of weeping, of such 
particulars as she had been able to extort 
from Philip Lucas. Then stirring herself up 
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to fresh excitement, she would raise herself 
from her pillow with frenzied aspect and 
clasped hands, to devote herself to the work of 
vengeance, or to pray Heaven with unspeak- 
able earnestness not to suffer the innocent 
blood to appeal to it in vain. 

Around the bed, much edified and in tears, 
stood Catherine's handmaidens, provided with 
scent bottles and fans, and other apparatus for 
checking the too vehement outpouring of their 
lady's grief, which their contagious sorrow 
nevertheless served only to inflame. 

It was a hard fate, certainly, that imposed 
on May, young and inexperienced in such 
scenes, the task of administering consolation, 
and assuming that direction and care of 
Catherine, which she was at present unable to 
exercise for herself. Bewilderment, and a little 
alarm, somewhat restrained the open display 
of sympathy which she yet keenly felt. But 
this, giving her at least an appearance of 
greater calmness than those about her pos- 
sessed, was not without its advantages. 

Her first attempt at active measures was to 
send away one or two of the lamenting maids^ 
but this Catherine would not allow. Per- 
ceiving May's intention she held out her hands 
to them, drawing them nearer to herself. 
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' They feel for me/ she said with implied 
reproach of May's tearless eyes. 

May was very sensitive to such insinuations, 
for she was not wanting in real tenderness of 
heart, though in a life unblest by the con- 
stant companionship of any near and dear 
enough to enter deeply into her feelings, she 
might possibly have acquired a somewhat 
exaggerated idea of the necessity and desirable- 
ness of self-control. In Catherine's place. May 
would have experienced no less anguish, if 
indeed no more, but there would have been 
no impressive imprecations of vengeance, no 
passionate demonstrative appeals to the 
sympathy of the bystanders, aU very natural 
in Catherine Mayhew, but implying a nature 
weaker, less self-sustained, and, if it were 
not harsh to say so, a craving for effect, to 
which even the reality of her despair would 
not suffer her to be insensible. 

They were very real, this sorrow and horror 
to which she gave such imcontroUed expression, 
but she would not have controlled them if she 
could. Excitement was necessary to her, and 
in the impossibility of any that was pleasur- 
able, she found perhaps some sort of relief in 
that springing out of the very depth of her 
affliction. If she could have quietly reflected 
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upon all she had lost of love and hope, realising 
in calmness the complete extinction of that 
brief light which had brightened for a space 
her dreary fature, she must have suffered 
more. 

In the meantime this unrestrained dis- 
tress threatened to result in utter physical 
prostration. Passionate weeping began to 
alternate with intervals of dumb exhaustion, 
from which she was only roused by May's 
repeated efforts to reduce the number of her 
attendants. 

Opening her dim eyes, Catherine strove to 
retain them all with an imploring gesture and 
the same pathetic formula, ' They feel for me !' 

It was no easy task for May, the youngest 
person in the room, to deprive Catherine of 
the only luxury which in her misery she could 
enjoy — ^the luxury of being miserable before 
ft sympathising, if undiscriminating, audience. 
But she succeeded at last, taking advantage of 
the natural anxiety betrayed by one or two of 
the maids, to carry to the servants' hall a de- 
tailed report of Miss Mayhew's condition, and 
there talk over the engagement to Varese, 
hitherto unknown, which her agony had be- 
trayed. 

Encouraged by this small achievement. May 
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next ventured upon another, suggesting to 
Catherine's own maid — far too important a 
person to be dismissed — ^the advisability of 
putting her mistress absolutely to bed. The 
functionary was doubtful, but growing bold 
where she was not actually opposed, May 
urged the adoption of the measure with 
warmth, finally attempting it with her own 
hands. It was a difficult matter, for Cathe- 
rine, never submissive, never more imperious 
than when in trouble, was determined to in- 
dulge herself in sorrow as she chose. She 
indeed required an audience to stand round 
and pity and exclaim; but advice, especially 
such as threatened to be actively carried out, 
she would have none of. 

* 0, you are heartless ! ' she said to May, 
* What does it matter how I am? It isn't 
the body, it's the mind ! ' 

* It is like enough to be both,' said May, 
pitiful but determined. ' She will make her- 
self very ill, Owen.' 

* 0, Miss Valery, don't molest her !' ex- 
claimed Owen, much impressed by the indig- 
nant pathos of Catherine's appeal. ' Indeed, 
'tis as she says, poor dear young lady, and 
when the heart is breaking who would mind 
about crinoline and stays ? ' 
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But May thought differently, and ob- 
stinately continued the process of disrobing, 
Catherine submitting at last, as wilful passion- 
ate natures sometimes do, to another wilful 
as themselves indeed, but in gutward seeming 
unalterably quiet and composed. Then she 
rescued the abundant hair from the tangles 
which Catherine's frenzied hands, clutching 
hither and thither, had wrought in its thick 
coils, finally placing her, disencumbered of 
her gorgeous attire, upon the pillows, more 
suitable at any rate in her present condition 
of helplessness and exhaustion. 

It was like May, whose genius was of a 
practical turn, thus to address herself to the 
care of the body, since to touch the wounded 
heart was beyond her power, even while ad- 
mitting that corporeal comfort might not 
afford any actual consolation. One was a 
matter in which she could do something, and 
she saw no reason for neglecting that, because 
in the other and greater matter she could do 
nothing at all. 

Now, however, she had done as much as 
she could, or as much as Catherine would 
suffer her to do, nothing remaining but to 
sit by, trembling at grief so unendurable, 
at any rate so unendured. Now and then. 
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however, her practical energy found occupa- 
tion in the stanching of Ow^i's tears, which, 
flowing first from sympathy with Catherine's, 
seemed now almost as little capable of re- 
Btraint as hers. , 

So the day passed, occasional messages of 
enquiry from Mr. Montague and Philip bring- 
ing to the door the dismissed abigails, anxious 
to retrieve the positions they had too readily 
abandoned. But May was wary, and Owen 
not insensible to the glory of being the only 
one admitted to that sanctum of despair, so 
that they never succeeded in passing the 
threshold. 

Late on in the night, as she still watched. 
May found time to write to her brother the 
news he had for two days been expecting to 
receive. Her letter was very hurried, full of 
horror, compassion, and dismay. 

^Dearest Alan, I have the most shocking 
thing to tell you. There has been a dreadful 
murder. Geronimo Varese was murdered, on 
his way to Richleigh, last Wednesday night. 
His body was found this morning somewhere 
near the turnstile beyond Lower Lynn. No 
one knows who did it. Though you did not 
like him, I am sure you will be sorry. I never 
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remember anything so sad. I am at Bellair, 
where there is great distress — ' 

Here May paused, debating whether she 
should expi^ss herself as strongly concerning 
Catherine's state as truth would certainly 
allow. She was uneasy lest, his rival thus 
removed, Alan's thoughts should return with 
greater force than ever to a plan, the chief 
obstacle to whose success was thus destroyed, 
by no means certain that he might not at last 
be considered capable of consoling the heart at 
present so obstinate in refusing comfort, as for 
ever widowed and forlorn. But the old fear 
of giving him pain was still strong enough to 
moderate her words. 'Catherine,' she only 
wrote, ' is ill; Philip Lucas feels it dreadfully; 
so do we all. You'll see the account in the 
papers. It is very late and Catherine wiU wi^t 
me. I hope you have not had any more pain. 

^May.' 

' Midnight, Bellair. 

The letter could not reach the hands for 
which it was intended, till the evening of 
the next day. Before that, the mysterious 
murder of a foreigner, near Lynnwater, had 
been chronicled in the morning's papers. 
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Alan Valery already knew, therefore, that 
Yarese's body had been found, and the unspeak- 
able anxiety of the last two days had been 
somewhat allayed, by finding that no definite 
suspicion had arisen either of himself or others. 

Notwithstanding, May's letter brought a 
wonderful accession of relief. Though the 
indiflferent public had not suspected him, he 
had been on the rack lest those who, knowing 
him more intimately, had had better oppor- 
tunities for noting his rivalry of Varese, and 
more acquaintance with that infirmity of 
temper which for him had had so fatal a 
result, should not prove equally blind. To 
him it seemed at times a marvel that he was 
not discovered. Safety, truly, was not yet 
assured, but its probability increased with 
every day that found and left him unconnected 
with the murder in the minds of all. 

Catherine was ill — ^the words gave him a 
thrill of pain, yet at the same time a shudder 
of wrath. Philip Lucas felt it acutely — ^but him 
Alan Valery reckoned somewhat too dull for 
his investigations, however earnest, to cause 
excessive alarm. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The inquest upon the body of Geronimo 
Varese elicited no further information, nor 
was there a particle of evidence forthcoming, 
by which any person could be implicated in 
the commission of the crime. Mystery sur- 
rounded the whole affair, the one indis- 
putably feet being that a murder had been 
committed, and the jury returned a verdict to 
that effect against some person or persons un- 
known. A reward was offered of three hundred 
pounds for the discovery of the murderer, 
Mr. Montague and Mr. Lucas adding indivi- 
dually a further sum of a hundred pounds 
each. 

The remains of the unfortunate man were 
laid in the graveyard of the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Ljmnwater, and the matter seeming 
to have arrived at a stage when no further 
revelations were to be expected, the original 
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excitement prevailing in Lynnwater and its 
neighbourhood, faded into a calmer feeling of 
wonder and regret. Upon those to whom the 
murdered man had been more intimately 
known, however, the impenetrable mystery 
produced a different effect. It might almost 
be said that every day which passed un- 
marked by the desired discovery, only added 
to the agitation of their minds. To Philip 
Lucas and Catherine Mayhew it was a thing 
incredible, unbearable, that the friend and 
lover should be thus cruelly destroyed, and 
justice be completely baffled in her search for 
the destroyer. So long as Varese lay un- 
av^iged in his grave there was, in addition to 
their sorrow, a weight on their hearts, as of 
some shortcoming of their own. 

BeUair was at this time a very melancholy 
house. The only topic capable of exciting 
interest within its walls, was the probability, 
rapidly fEiding into mere possibility, which yet 
remained, of the apprehension of the murderer. 
By this alone could Catherine be roused from 
the unrestrained indulgence of her despair. 

Day by day the blow she had received left 
upon her h^th and spirits more startling 
evidence of its severity; for as each passed, 
she recognised with fuller realisation, not only 
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the preciousness of what she had lost for its 
own sake, but also the barrenness and insi* 
pidity of that lonely loveless future, whidi 
appeared once more, and more irrevocably, to 
be the lot designed for her by fate. Not only 
had she been deprived in the cruellest way of 
the man she loved, but she had been thrown 
back upon the expectation of that life detested 
beyond expression, from which her marriage 
with him was to have rescued her. Thus 
there was a double suffering to undergo, one 
half of which she would have been ready to 
pronounce unbearable. She had been miser- 
able before. To relapse after her temporary 
happiness, even into her former condition, 
would have been bad enough. But now to 
the old unhappiness and discontent there had 
been added the mortification of defeated hope, 
the aching o^ a loss that appeared irreparable. 
The remembrance of her brief bliss made 
no amends to her for what she was at present 
undergoing. She felt as if she had been 
cheated. Her fate, after long denying her 
anyone to love at all, had at last attracted her 
affections to an object, worthy of them indeed, 
but who, the instant they had inspired him 
with reciprocal regard, was to be suddenly 
and barbarously removed. Everything was 
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against her. She had loved and lost, and all 
that remained to her was to avenge. But of 
even that poor satisfaction her adverse destiny 
threatened to deprive her. 

She was restless with vague suspicions which 
her blank ignorance was incapable of guiding 
in any definite direction. Her thoughts wan- 
dered hither and thither in search of some 
one on whom to charge the crime, or wearied 
themselves in forming impracticable plans for 
the discovery of the murderer, unconscious all 
the time that his sister was her constant com- 
panion and forbearing nurse. 

Many times, as May sat beside her sofa, 
long letters were written for those guilty 
hands to receive, wherein Catherine, more 
than once, desired her to insert kind messages 
from herself. May, however, rarely obeyed, 
or at any rate exercised a discretionary power, 
whereby they were reduced into mere compli- 
mentary remembrances. 

May endured terrible bondage as Cathe- 
rine's attendant and confidential friend. She 
was the most difficult person in the world to 
manage when sick in body or in mind ; and 
she was ailing now in both. One of a weakly 
race, long depressed by a life which, with 
whatever degree of reason, she regarded as 
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unhappy ; with irritable nerves, and a natural 
disposition to invent for herself cares, fretting 
over them till she believed them real; now 
that a true grief^ an adequate cause for heavy 
sorrow had overtaken her, mentally and phy- 
sically, it laid her prostrate. 

She was confined to the sofa all day, and 
May and Owen, fipequently reinforced by 
Philip Lucas, had hard work to do for her 
all that she was pleased to imagine she would, 
if capable of exertion, have performed for 
herself. But Catherine was of a royal nature, 
at all events, in her passion for dominion. 
And now, warned by a true instinct, that she 
could never more queen it by her beauty, she 
aspired to retain the universal homage by her 
weakness, and her unparalleled despair. All 
should be willing slaves of sorrow such as 
hers. And slaves they were, patient and 
faithful, yielding to her suffering what to her 
vanity they would have denied. 

However, though she had hard work. May 
was not altogether miserable at Bellair. After 
aUi it was more edifying, if not less trying, to 
wait upon Catherine, sick in body and soul, 
than day affcer day, in irritating monotony, to 
set about the hopeless task of soothing tempers 
only happy in dispute, or, with an exhausting 

VOL. II. D 
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exercise of ingenuity and tact, attempt in 
vain the remodelling of Mrs. Mann's ward-^ 
robe, and the modification of her taste for 
active sports. 

The Manns themselves disapproved of 
May's protracted residence at Bellair. They 
Uked to have her in their childless house, 
that they might pour into her submissive ear 
the countless grievances of which, according 
to themselves, their lives were full, or be 
occasionally diverted from the consideration 
thereof by her unwearied efforts to amuse. 
Even to scold her instead of each other waa 
something of a relief^ though not very firequently 
resorted to. But the chief reason of their 
dislike to this long visit to Catherine, was that 
Philip Lucas was everlastingly at Bellair. 

Mrs. Mann, keen enough when she chose, 
had formed, concerning the disposition of the 
latter, a guess that came very near the truth* 
She was uneasy, therefore, lest this long ab- 
sence of May's, by throwmg her constantly 
into his society, should result in her being 
entirely removed from their house to a home 
of her own, an idea equally displeasing to the 
captain and herself. They did not wish to 
part with May, and would charge her with 
base ingratitude should she display any desire 
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to part with them. They had borne the 
burden of her youth, and she ought to bear 
the burden and be the staff of then: old age. 
A proof this, of their affection for her, but a 
still stronger proof of their affection for them* 
selves. 

May, unsuspicious of the secret reason, was 
yet aware that they wished her at home again, 
and would have dutifally returned could Ca- 
therine possibly have spared her. This, how- 
ever, Miss Mayhew neither would nor could, 
and May stayed on at Bellair, doing what 
she might to gratify Catherine's whims, and 
finding, certainly, some little relaxation in the 
company of her task-fellow Philip Lucas. 

He was sure to come over every day, occa^- 
sionaUy spending the night at the house. 
Catherine was exacting of his presence, and 
May not unfrequently wondered at his good- 
natured attention to trivial fancies, for which 
she would have expected him to express un- 
mitigated contempt. However, his solicitude 
embraced the nurse as well as the invalid^ 
often instigating him to procure May's tempo- 
rary rdease from close attendance, sending her 
away to amuse herself, or take a turn in the 
garden. But she rarely did either, mostly 
spending these stolen moments with Mi*. Mon- 

p2 
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tagoe, wbo ran some risk of being n^ected in 
the miiversal consideration monopolised by biS 
niece. 

May's tme holiday and relaxation was of an 
.evening, when Catherine retired early to rest 
nnder the care of Owen. Hay then escaped 
into the garden, whither, actuated probably 
by his resolution to make her character the 
subject of careful observation, she was gene- 
ralty followed by Philip. 

^le used at first to suggest that Mr. Mon* 
tague must feel the want of his society, but 
he proved always insensible to the hint, and 
May, desisting, suffered herself to be enter- 
tained by his company. Under these circum- 
stances, that important study to which Philip 
had devoted himself prospered apace. 

It brought out, however, many differences 
of opinion, May maintaining her own -with a 
degree of obstinacy which, as a man and an 
elder, particularly fond of having his own way, 
he sometimes found almost irritating. His in- 
ability to sjmipathise with her affection for her 
brother, would likewise have occasioned a great 
gap between them, had Alan Valery been often 
mentioned by either. May had long been cogni- 
sant of their mutual dislike, and was vexed by 
4t^ having certainly a. high esteem and cordial 
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Mendship for Philip Lucas, whilst on his part 
it caused him much solicitude to think that 
Alan's influence might prove powerful to com- 
pass the discomfiture of a scheme to which, 
the longer he entertained it, he became the 
more attached. 

By an instinctive caution, however, the 
brother's name rarely or never occurred in 
their discourse. May had once indeed been be- 
trayed on a former occasion, into speaking of 
her anxiety about Alan to Philip Lucas, even 
requesting his personal intervention between 
Alan and the danger she feared. But it had 
been through necessity, and though grateful to 
Philip for what he had then done, the remem- 
brance of his implied blame of Alan, checked 
any fiirtJier allusion to him. 

Their chief outspoken difference oi opinion 
concerned the subject at present uppermost in 
all conversation at Bellair. That longing for 
vengeance as for some good to themselves, 
which Catherme with passionate vehemence, 
and Philip with the greater calnmess belong- 
ing to his temperament, but scarcely less in- 
tensity, declared themselves to feel. With 
the abstract question of capital punishment. 
May had no concern. That was for the con- 
sideration of wiser heads than hers. But with 
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iJie absolute thirst for blood, however guilty, 
however just that it should be shed, she could 
not STmpaihise. 

^ I dcNi't so much wonder at Catherine,' she 
said to Philip Lucas one evening in the garden, 
^Yarese was her lover, and besides, she is 
always passionate about any idea. Though 
whetiier even she would go all lengths, if she 
saw her way dear to bring the wretch to 
justice, as eagerly as she thinks, I have my 
doubts. But it is you that I am surprised 
at. There is nothing bloodthirsty in general 
about you.' 

^A proof, May,' he answered, Hhat it is 
from no ferociousness in myself^ but for the 
saice of right, and for the regard I had to the 
poor murdered fellow himself, that I wish the 
guilty to be tracked and punished.' 

^ It would not do much good to Yarese,' 
said May. * Do you think, if he knew it, it 
would give him any satisfaction? ' 
. * It would give me satisfiwtion,' sidd Pbilip. 

^ That is what I don't like,' objected May, 
* why should it give you pleasure? ' 

^ There is such a thing as false mercy — 
sentimentality,' said Philip, with severe dis* 
approbation. 

'Ah! poor little me!' exclaimed May, 
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deprecatmgly. ^ Don't be angry, if I am 
Iboliah, you can't expect me to be wise.' 

* But this is so strange in you, who have 
generally such dear notions of right and 
wrong,' said Philip, at which compliment May's 
eyebrows went up ever so little; clear notions 
of right and wrong she might have — she 
hoped she had, but by what means he had 
become so sure of it she did not plainly see. 

^Look here, May,' he went on, 4t appears 
to me in the light of a solemn duty, to bring 
iJie guilty to justice. I don't mean in this 
case only, but in all cases of the same kind. 
There is a Divine command for it, you know.' 

May was silent for a few moments, without 
direct reply. ^ I think you must be a very 
stem man, Mr. Lucas,' she said at last, in a 
tone of reflection. 

* I'm not, indeed,' he answered with con* 
siderable earnestness, ill-pleased that she 
should adopt such an idea. ^It is just a 
question of right and wrong, and I should 
like to see right done. But I'm not a hard 
man. May; I don't know that I have that 
chai^acter generally.' 

His self-defence was so energetic that May 
could not suppress a smile. ^ I'm not so sure 
of that,' she said, with a shake of her head. 
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^Well/ said Philip with reproachful ve- 
dgnation, * some day perhaps you'll know me 
better.' 

^ Poor, miqudged, ill-used individual I ' cried 
May, laughing. ^ I won't think worse of you 
than I can help, Mr. Lucas. But you shoiild 
have lived in the days of the Secret Tribunal. 
I suppose, if you discovered a man to have 
committed a murder — some one in L3mnwater, 
for instance, some one we know, you would 
give Urn up without hesitation/ 

^ It is natural to shrink from the thought 
of having to do such a thing,' replied Philip; 
^ but to my mind there could be little un* 
certainty as to the right and wrong of the 
matter. However, I doubt whether it was 
anyone living in Lynnwater, May.' 

^Perhaps not,' she said, ^I was speaking 
generally.' Then there followed a pause. 
Both were somewhat weary of the subject^ 
and May, occupied herself in silence, making 
a nosegay for Catherine out of such stray 
flowers as she could find. 

*Very few flowers left now,' said Philip, 
presently pausing on the lawn; 4t was just 
by this round bed I first saw you when I 
came home the other day. You seemed to 
have quite forgotten me, didn't shake hands. 
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or aii3^hing. I remember thinking you might 
have shaken hands.' 

^ You were vexed?' said May, amused and 
surprised, ^ we'll make it up now then, and 
shake hands before I go in to Catherine.' She 
held out her own, and went through the cere- 
mony with much seriousness, bidding Philip 
good night at the same time. 

^ My play hour is over,^ she said, sighing, 
^ I must go and read Catherine to sleep. It is 
an Italian book, and I make dreadful stuff out 
of it, I believe.' 

' What does she say to that? ' 

^ Poor dear, she scolds. Here comes some* 
body to look for me.' 

She bade him good night afresh, and went 
away, singing in her low happy voice, over 
the lawn. The immediate pressure of an 
anxiety or trouble relieved, if only for a 
moment, she was happy again ; not in high 
spirits ; she rarely attained to anything beyond 
cheerfulness, but that cheerfulness was most 
genuine and serene. 

Notwithstanding the suspicion of senti- 
mentality, which her avowed shrinking from 
the idea of justice in act to strike, had 
aroused in Philip's mind, he looked after her 
with much tenderness and satisfaction. The 
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point lie was mm disposed to stady with 
greatest anxiety, was not how &x May in 
reality was as charming as to his taste she 
seemed, but whether she had bestowed upon 
his character any of that attention which he 
had cantioosly directed to the consideration 
of hers, and if so whether she had arrived 
at anjrthing like so fEtvoorable a conclusion. 
Concerning this Philip Lucas was unpleasantly 
in doubt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The beginning of October was wild and wet. 
A suGoeasiGii of strong westerly gales chased 
away the last lingering softness of the air, 
bringing winter prematarely upon Lynnwater. 
Soaking lawns, plants laid level with the 
ground, trees stripped of all but a few brown 
and withered leaves, left little pleasantness in 
the gardttis of Bellair. The great house itself 
had a dreary aspect, and within was dulness in-^ 
etbhle — a nK)notony of vain regret, of hopeless 
expectation, ever disappointed, but yet despe- 
ratdy maintained, restitess &ncies that could 
never be appeased, pati^it endeavours &iling 
ahrays to give anything like satisfaction. 

CSatheiine Mayhew was growing worse rather 
than better. The time of year was trying to 
bruised spirits and a frame exhausted by the 
indulgence of excessive grief. In the gloomy 
season, the fadiQg of external objects closely 
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connected in her remembrance with her ahort 
dream of happiness, she was fedn to see a re- 
presentation of her own condition. She also 
was rapidly passing into winter, for her, nn* 
fortunately, a winter to be foUowed by no 
spring. 

Nor did she deceive herself. The winter of 
her beauty had come early. The blow that 
had fallen upon her had finally dissevered her 
doubtful hold on youth. The irritating con- 
sciousness of this penetrated through idl the 
weight of her affliction to sting a heart as 
rebellious as it was forlorn. 

Could she have lived all her life in the ex- 
citement of the earliest days of her bereave- 
ment, presenting to all beholders and to herself 
that striking embodiment of despair which she 
felt, and Owen had told her she had at first 
appeared, she would have been in part con- 
soled. No longer capable of inspiring admi- 
ration, in the power of continually arousing 
wonder and compassion she would have fi>und 
no mean substitute for that she had lost. 
Already, however, she had begun to experience 
that such a state of things could not last. 
Already she was sliding from her original 
altitude of suffering, which, in time, must lapse 
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into the unhappy, disappointed, commonplace 
of single life. 

If she were to lire at all, she coald not be for 
ever the impersonation of her first despair — 
could not maintain unmitigated that earliest 
anguish — could, in fact, no more live in a 
constant repetition of those heartbreaking cries, 
those faintings at the then fresh extinction of 
all hope, than, immersed in deep water, she 
<^ould have continued to breathe. The wave 
of affliction had burst over her and spent itself. 
It had not destroyed her. But while the 
sympathy of the bystanders diminished in 
proportion as her destruction grew less immi* 
nent : for herself, the struggle over, she more 
plainly could perceive how much that was 
precious had therein been swept away. She 
had had the last taste of excitement her life 
might know, and however it had been the 
excitement of agony, could look back upon it 
as preferable to the dead level of hopelessness 
^nd sorrow that alone remained. 

The excitement of avenging her lover would 
apparently be denied her. Besides, she ffelt 
herself almost alone in this task, peculiarly 
unsuited to feminine energies. Philip Lucas 
was as much in earnest almost as she was, but 
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he lacked skill. Her cousin Ragagni was in 
Italy, and his letters, though echoing with 
equal vehemence her own desire for vengeance, 
convened the idea that he was not sanguine 
of success in any attempt to obtain it. Not 
yet would she utterly rdinquish her hope of 
this last satisfaction which existence could 
afford, but it was becoming too faint to be in 
any sense a consolatioD. 

Catherine had always been inclined to en» 
tertain nervous fancies about her health, and 
in her present disposition to take a gloomy 
view of everything that concerned herself, they 
gathered force. A little cough, beginning with 
the colder weather, suggested to her that she 
was falling into a consumption, as so many of 
her £Eunily had done, and should very shortly die. 

Convinced, as she declared hersdf to be, that 
nothing remained to her worth living for, it 
seemed unreasonable that she should feel alarm* 
Nevertheless she displayed great uneasiness^and 
May soon discovered lliat only to inquire with 
an appearance of solicitude how she felt, threw 
her into a state of even more than ordinary 
depression. At the same time not to inquire 
was to expose oneself to the charge of being 
hard-hearted and indifferent to her welfare. 

Under these circumstances, disquieted 
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a3so by the recollection of the £Eite of former 
Montagues and Mayhews, May was not happy 
in her respcmffllble post at BeUair^ 

^ Do you think there is much the matter with 
her ?' she asked of Philip Lucas. She had 
just succeeded in stanching a violent burst of 
tears, whereby Catherine had lamented her 
approaching death. 

Philip had little experience in illness, and 
to him, used to the contemplation in his own 
person of perfect health, Catherine's state 
appeared in an unfieivourable light. 

^ She looks deplorable,' he answered. 

* So would any one look deplorable who cried 
so much. But she is very thin, certainly, and 
now and then I hear her cough. StiU, you 
know, the doctor says there is nothing seriously 
wrong.' 

Philip had a happy confidence in medical 
skiU. 

' 0, then it is all right,' he said, with an air 
of immediate relief. 

All right, however, it certainly was not, so 
long as Catherine remained convinced ijiat 
everything was wrong. 

' I am very indiflferent about it,' she said, 
with an aspect of uneasiness that belied her 
words, a day or two afterwards to Philip and 
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May. ^ Of course, life has no pleasure for me 
now. But I know I shall not live long.' 

To which assertion Philip listened with an 
air of concern, that as May was well aware 
would only make matters worse. 

* But the doctor' — he began, suggesting to 
Catherine his own ground for comfort. 

^ The doctor is quite deceived about me,' she 
answered with vehemence. ^ He does not un- 
derstand my case at all. I have no faith in 
these country practitioners.' 

* Try some body in town, then,' said Philip. 
The counsel was not bad, and Catherine 

caught at the idea with an eagerness scarcely 
to be expected in one altogether weary of life. 

From that moment her heart was set upon 
going to London. She had a right to have 
better advice, she replied, whenever dissuasion 
was attempted, and she would have it. Her 
will had always been law, and sickness and 
sorrow for the present had strengthened her 
dominion. 

Old Mr. Montague looked forward to the 
change with that reluctance natural to his 
years and habits. Catherine urged that his 
own health, which of late had appeared more 
than ordinarily feeble, might be benefited by 
the prescriptions of the London physicians. 
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Not this argument, however, but the dread of 
seeing this last remnant of his family fade 
like the rest before his eyes, once more leaving 
him childless in his extreme old age, extorted 
his consent at last, and the necessary pre* 
parations were pressed on by Catherine with 
nervous haste. 

May was to be of the party. Miss Mayhew 
could not spare her; and at an interview with 
Mrs. Mann, her imperious determination, se- 
conded by her invalid appearance, prevailed in 
this matter as in the rest. 

The whole arrangement gave May little 
satisfEtction. Attendance upon Catherine was 
trying enough at Bellair, notwithstanding the 
frequent interposition of Philip Lucas in her 
behalf, to see that she did not read till her 
throat was sore, and forbid Catherine to keep 
her all night at her bedside. In London there 
would be no one to take that necssary care for 
her which she was too generous to take for 
herself. 

This, however, did not occur to her as a 
reason for regretting the change. By the 
contemplated removal Catherine would again 
be brought into Alan's society. . And however 
her extreme grief for the dead rival, might 
have repelled some men from making any 

VOL. U. E 
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farther adYanoes, May had a prophetic instinct 
that with Alan it would fail of that effect. 
The old disturbing, irritating influence would 
again be brought to bear upon his wayward 
temper and unstable health, a consideration 
which destroyed all the pleasure she might 
otherwise have found in the prospect of seeing 
her brother so much sooner than she had had 
any reason to expect. 

Two or three eveningB before their migra. 
tion, May, kneeling before the fire, revdlved 
this and other matters, with more than cus- 
tomary solicitude in her mind. The room in 
which she was, communicated by folding doors 
with another, Mr. Montague's ordinary sitting- 
room. He was there then, with Philip Lucas, 
and May had come away by herself to medi- 
tate upon the aspect of affairs in general, 
before, as usual in Catherine's absence, she 
should be called to make the tea. She had 
been at the Manns in the morning, and there 
encountered a great deal of clamour anij re- 
buke on account of the approaching journey, 
it being the habit of that amiable couple, 
after consenting to a thing, to scold people 
for taking them at their word. 

May's spirits, which her life at Bellair 
tended to depress, had not borne up with 
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their usual steadiness against the storm. For 
once an impression had been effected upon 
that serene cheerfulness, from which the 
shafts of adverse fate were wont to glance 
without inflicting harm. As she knelt before 
the fire, a confused uneasiness respecting the 
Manns, Catherine, Alan, and herself, took 
possession of her mind. 

She was full of anxious thought for many 
who were not taking anxious thought for 
her. That this was so, was no reproach to her 
brother. She knew he was very anxious to 
remove her to a pleasanter home. But he did 
not and could not enter into her worst troubles, 
because of them he was himself the cause. 
The Manns had been good to her, she ac- 
knowledged it with her whole heart. But 
how should they sympathise with her care 
for Alan, the weariness of Catherine, with 
which her deep compassion strove in vain — 
how conceive the reluctance that assailed her 
when looking forward to a long succession of 
years — a life, perhaps, under their roof? If 
Alan married, she was indeed to have a home 
with him. But the vision of Catherine May* 
hew, bestowing upon him at last her worn 
heart and withered beauty, destroyed all the 
pleasantness of the idea. 

£2 
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She stared into the bright coals, as if therein 
she might discover what lay before her in the 
future so mysteriously hid. Was eyer3rthiDg 
so tangled as she thought ? Would this poor 
Catherine never find patience and content, the 
Manns grow peaceable, Alan acquire a nice 
wife and self-command ? It was their future 
she was pondering rather than her own. Her 
own, indeed, was connected indissolubly with 
her brother's. If he had a happy home, she 
would be with him and be happy. He was 
as ever the prominent figure in her dreams. 

But her thoughts growing rambling, ex- 
tended to many others besides. She re- 
membered with pity, Ragagni, exposed to 
many dangers in a land where his life even 
was not safe. She wondered how many more 
years lay between Mr. Montague and the 
grave, and what it was like to be so in- 
different and so old. She speculated as to 
what Philip Lucas would do whilst they were 
away in London, and whether he would ever 
change his present solitary mode of life. She 
gave much consideration to an endeavour to 
enter in imagination into his existence at 
Forelands— -to conceive what it was like to 
go home to a house where he would be wel- 
comed by no voices — not even cross ones, to 
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come down in the morning to a meal which 
not even stupid and contentious companions 
were to share — what it was like, in fact, to 
live alone. 

Some day she also might have to live alone. 
If the Manns should be somehow removed 
out of her sphere; if Alan's nursery, filled to 
overflowing, should leave no room for her in 
his house; if Catherine — ^who figured in these 
meditations generally as her sister-in-law, how- 
ever circumstances at present contradicted the 
idea — should tire of l^er, or she should tire of 
Catherine. What would it be like ? 

It was a question she could not answer for 
herself, and whilst still engaged upon it, 
Philip Lucas came from the next room to ask 
what she was about. 

Thus unexpectedly interrupted, and unable 
to return in a moment from misty dreamland 
to actual Hfe, May looked at him for a moment 
without speaking. 

* Mr. Lucas, what is it like to live alone?' 
she said at last. 

* Miserable work,' said Philip, with un- 
wonted emphasis, and some surprise. ^ But 
why?' 

*I was thinking,' May answered, turning 
again to the fire with a steadfast gaze. 
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* What about?' 

She still kept silence^ maintaiixing a medita- 
tive absent expression, which changed at last 
almost suddenly as she looked up at him and 
smiled. ^ My head is in a fog ; I think I want 
a scolding.' 

* You had more than was good for you this 
xnorning/ replied Philip, in a tone which 
would have received small approbation from 
Captain and Mrs. Mann; ^a pair of down- 
right ruffians they must be to set upon you in 
that way.' 

* Oj' said May, ' it was nothing to what they 
do to each other.' 

' That may be,' he answered, * but I doaa't 
see why anybody should scold you.' 

* A good many do,' said May. ' Why, Mr. 
Lucas, it is great fun to hear you say that; 
you scold me yourself sometimes.' 

* Do I? It is that no one else may have 
occasion to do it, then.' 

' You're very good,' May answered, with 
mock gratitude. Then a shade of her former 
depression came back upon her. ' I am out 
of sorts,' she said, stirring the fire into a 
blaze ; * I don't like going to London.' 

'I wish you weren't going,, with all my 
heart!' said Philip, with much earnestness. 
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*It will be awfully slow whilst you are 
gone/ 

^You will hardly know what to do with 
your time when there shall be no one to talk 
to at Bellair. Not but what Bellair has been 
dull enough lately/ 

^It ought to have been, I suppose/ said 
FhiUp^ ^but I can't say that it altogether 
has.' 

'You didn't live here,' answered May; 
^you brought fresh ideas with you, and it 
was better much, as long as you were here. 
But it has been really dreadful ab other 
times.' 

May had no suspicion of the pleasure which 
her words had given her hearer. Before he 
could recover from the agreeable shock, she 
added^ anxiously, ' Don't think I have been 
unwilling to do anything I could for Cathe- 
rine. It isn't that. I don't know what it is 
to-night,' with a half laugh. ' Mrs. Mann has 
been too much for me, I suppose.' 

' I cannot bear to think of your living with 
those people,' he cried, suddenly and sharply. 
^ And it is something too intolerable, that they 
should be able to rate you with tiieir coarse 
stupid tonguesy whenever they happen to be 
out of hmnour.' 
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He had no idea how every word gave pain 
to May's loyal, grateful spirit. 

^ I ought not to have complained/ she said, 
in a tone of self-reproach; ^they have been 
very good to me. What should I have done 
without them V 

*It ought to be put a stop to now/ said 
Philip, rather vaguely, but with great earnest- 
ness. * You are not happy with them, May; 
you can't be happy with them. They make 
use of you as an object upon which to vent 
their spleen, or torment you with incessant 
backbitings of each other ! ' 

* Never mind now, please ! * 

The charge was too true for any but a feeble 
protiBst, but some protest May tried to make. 
After an impatient exclamation he relapsed 
into silence, leaning his shoulder against the 
mantelpiece, with his hands in his pockets, 
restlessly jingling within them money or keys. 
His face had rather a hard look in the fire- 
light, and May wondered why he should be 
so indignant about her wrongs. 

The clock over the fireplace struck nine, 
and she rose to go and give Mr. Montague 
his tea. Somehow she felt indisposed for ex- 
ertion, and having risen, paused for a moment 
irresolutely upon the hearth rug. 
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* May/ said PhUip then, without moving, 
and in a tone singularly quiet and unmoved, 
* I could make you happier than they do, if 
you are willing to try.' 

May forgot the tea, and knelt down again 
in her old place. He had asked the question so 
calmly that it was only natural in her to listen 
to it with corresponding composure. Clear 
reflection was hardly possible in that moment; 
she was too astonished to reflect. But she 
felt at once that a prospect was now offered 
her of something at least better than the 
dreary uncertainty she had been contemplat- 
ing just before ; that it was possible for her 
thus to obtain a protector strong and true, 
who would make love and gratitude easy, not 
like the Manns, a duty, diflicult and hard. 
The remembrance of Alan's dislike occasioned 
a momentary chill; nevertheless, and almost 
without knowing what she did, she looked up 
and said ' Yes.' 

' So be it,' said thilip, and then with cha- 
racteristic reluctance that the inward relief 
produced by her reply should be observed even 
by her, immediately led the way into the next 
room. That was May Valery's wooing. With 
such inadequate emotion was transacted an 
arrangement which must affect her whole life. 
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Aware that Philip liked her, having fre- 
quently experienced his solicitude for her 
comfort — so far as comfort was attainable for 
Catherine's nurse — ^she had nevertheless been 
tak^i by surprise. Her rapid decisicxi might 
almost be said to prove, once for all, that in- 
stead of being less, she was on the contrary 
more childisdi than she seemed. 

Reflecting on it afterwards, she was more 
than a little astonished at it herself. But die 
was in no way disposed, after devoting most of 
the night to theconsiderationof the engagement 
into which she had entered, to go back from her 
purpose at all or repent what she had done. 

Even the certainty of opposition from the 
Manns^ the fear of Alan's ^saj^roval, did not 
shake her resolution. May, when she chose, 
could be a very stubborn little thing. She 
determined to vrin them all over to her wishes, 
waiting in patience till they should change 
their minds, or she should acquire the right 
to act fioff herself. She did not indeed believe 
that Alan would make his personal prejudice 
a lasting obstacle to her happiness. She even 
tried to persuade herself that the Manns would 
not prove as obdurate as she feared. 

As for herself^ she surveyed her chained 
future with wonderful composure; perfieet eoBt- 
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teat indeed, but no delmum of triumph such 
as had filled Oatherine's heart for the brief 
space of her betrothaL 

May had had no idea beforehand of being 
in love with Philip Lucas. She had not la-* 
boured with agonizing anxiety to win his 
affection for weeks beforehand. It had been 
offered her all unsought. It was not her way 
to occupy her thoughts about such matters* 
But she had £ar him a cordial liking, a solid 
esteem. She felt no hesitation in trusting 
her happiness to him. He was strong, true^ 
and could, as she believed, be tender. May 
had rather a preference for diamonds in the 
rough. 

Moreover, in her nature gratitude was so 
strong, as to render it impossible for her not 
to love those who showed even the desire to 
be good to her. Where there was otherwise 
much to condemn, the sense of obligation^ 
far ironi stinging as it might have stung 
some dispositions less loyal and less sweety 
impelled her to unceasing efforts to fixrget or 
hide, at any rate excuse, the faults of those to 
whom she was indebted; to avoid judging by 
ccaksideration of what she owed. 

Philip was likely to provide no such ex- 
ercise for her ingenuity and gratitude. What- 
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ever his faults — ^and she was well aware that 
he had some — ^he had virtues that might more 
than atone for them in the estimation of a 
wife. He was not gentle as a rule, but May 
did not fear his being ungentle to her, and 
was not to be dismayed by mere asperity of 
manner. If his temper was a little hard, at 
least it was very even. If he was given to 
unalterable prejudice, the failing in this in- 
stance would be all in her favour. 

And then he loved her. Here was somebody 
in whose thoughts she was first; some one for 
whose happiness she would be sufficient; some 
one upon whom she might depend in the future, 
about which she could not sometimes but be 
anxious. It would be strange if she could not 
establish more friendly relations between her 
husband and her brother, and then there 
would be nothing to prevent her being very 
happy. 

She had unhesitating faith in Philip Lucas 
as an honourable right-minded man. He was 
phlegmatic cert£linly, but May would never 
have desired an excitable companion for her 
life. Had he possessed anything in common 
with his cousin Catherine, her decision must 
have been different altogether. 

As for his personal appearance, Alan formed 
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her standard of manly beauty, which could 
never suffer alteration without loss; but if 
Philip differed from it in so far that he had 
blue eyes and tawny hair, he certainly sur- 
passed it in height and width of frame. May 
acknowledged him to be quite good looking 
enough for her, and as she by no means under- 
rated her own claims to admiration, this 
might be understood to signify no small degree 
of approbation. 

She derived, childishly perhaps, much satis- 
faction from the recollection that she had, not 
so long ago, been nothing to him, that he had 
even slighted her more than once. She bore 
him no malice for it, only enjoying his present 
affection all the more for the stronger sense 
of victory achieved. At the same time, it ex- 
plained to her why she had remained com- 
paratively indifferent to him until he declared 
his regard for her. 

She was prepared to stand by her engage- 
ment now, as affectionately, as wilfully, as 
even Catherine would have defended hers to 
Geronimo Varese. 

This resolution was not likely to cool with 
time, and fortune suffered it to have no time 
to cool. The Manns must necessarily be told, 
and had better be told at once. Philip was 
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at Bellair the next morning, and acqniescing 
in ber intention, escorted her to the door of 
the house in the High Street, assuring her, as 
he left her on the steps, that he should watch 
for her coming out. He had proposed to make 
the unavoidable announcement, bat May, fore« 
seeing that from this course would result only 
additional exasperation to the Manns, preferred 
assuming the task herself. 

Going in, she found Mrs. Mann alone in the 
dining-room on the ground floor. Sitting 
near the window, she had perceived that May 
was not alone, and in a tone betrajdng unsoft- 
ened reminiscence of yesterday's dfapute, asked 
who was her companion. * Philip Lucas,* said 
May briefly. 

Then, aware that the answer would not 
please, she threw off her hat and knelt down 
at Mrs. Mann's side, to soothe her by a caress- 
ing appearance of interest in what she was 
doing. The little artifice fidled, however, to 
propitiate, as May had hoped it would. 

^He had better take up his quarters at 
Bellair for good,' said Mrs. Mann. ' If I were 
Mr. Montague though, I would see him further, 
before I would let such a great lazy fellow 
eat me out of house and home.' 
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* He 18 not lazy/ said May, with an involun- 
tary flosli. 

^Of course it suits his book, boarded for 
notliing/ continued Mrs. Mann, keen apprecia- 
tion of the cost to Mr. Montague overpower- 
ing her otherwise necessary approval of Philip's 
astute economy. *But it is very wrong of 
Catherine to allow it, and he looks like a large 
eater too. However, now that she has lost 
her Italian, I should not wonder if she were 
to take up with him after all.' 

^ Such a thing would be impossible,' returned 
May, with an unreasonable feeling of indig- 
nation. 

'You think your brother'll have her, I 
daresay,' said Mrs. Mann, emphatically adding, 
' She ain't that fool.' 

* He would be the fool,' replied May. 
Then she remembered that such wrangling 

was likely to prove a bad introduction to the 
subject she had come to discuss, or rather, 
the resolution she intended to avow. She 
rose from h» place beside Mrs. Mann, and 
retreated to tlie window as a precaution 
against close inspection. 

Across the street, Philip was standing with 
one or two of his acquaintances outside the 
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hotel over the way, where it was the habit 
in Lynnwater to go and read the papers. 

Philip had a certain comeliness which did 
not suffer by contrast with other men. May 
turned round again with invigorated courage. 
Nevertheless, she judged it imprudent to 
make the important disclosure without first 
leading the way thereto, by carefully chosen 
topics of conversation. 

' Mr. Lucas says he shall be very dull when 
we are all in town,' she began. 

' And you're sorry for that, I suppose. 
You don't care that we should be dull,' tartly 
retorted Mrs. Mann. 

* I do care,' answered May ; * you know why 
I am going. Catherine cannot do without 
me.' 

*A11 her fanciful airs! Suppose we said 
we couldn't do without you?' 

* You're not ill. Besides, you said I might 
go. But what would you do if I could not 
live at Lynnwater ? Suppose I married and 
went somewhere?' suggested May. 

Her tone was quiet enough, and her glance 
steady, but her heart could not preserve 
unaltered its regular impulse. 

* Suppose you were to marry and leave Lynn- 
water? You'd be an ungrateful girl, that's 
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what you'd be/ replied Mrs. Mann, by way 
of counteraction to the possible influence of 
Philip Lucas. 

May's spirits sank a little before the pro- 
spect of a conflict, which these words proved to 
be inevitable. Nevertheless she showed no 
quailing, making the best of the weapons fate 
put into her bands. 

' Well,' she said, in the tone of one giving an 
assurance that must prove agreeable to her 
hearer, ' I shall never leave Lynnwater then. 
That is, not to go any distance.' 

Mrs. Mann, however, did not perceive the 
significance of the remark. 

* I don't suppose you will,' she answered. 

* You've no fortune, and now-a-days men 
marry for money.' 

* My face is my fortune,' said May, lightly. 

* How can you tell that somebody may not 
find it enough ? ' 

Mrs. Mann grumbled over her employment, 
the transplanting of a bunch of feeble rose- 
buds from the front of her hat to her indoor 
attire, but made no articulate reply. May 
began to weary of this idle dispute. Growing 
desperate, she once more came and knelt 
down by Mrs. Mann. 

VOL. II. p 
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^Come^ look at me ! Afg I not pretty 
enough ? ' 

* You're a little, vain, senseless thing,' said 
Mrs. Mann, after a glance over her spectacles. 

' I never set up to be anything else. But 
I am pretty, somebody thinks I'm very pretty 
indeed/ 

The emphasis on ^ somebody ' was such as 
could not be overlooked. 

* Whatever does the child mean ? ' de- 
manded Mrs. Mann, emerging from chronic 
crossness into terrible severity. But it hap- 
pened with May, as it unhappily does with 
some others, that opposition only made her 
firmer to resist. Besides, the opposition she 
foresaw, could in this case be but tyrannous 
and vexatious; the result of private prejudice^ 
rather than any well-founded objection to the 
character or position of her lover. 

' Philip Lucas has asked me to marry hun,' 
she answered, with eyes that fell before her 
questioner through maiden shyness, not 
through fear. 

Then was heard one of those. expletives, 
forcible rather than refined, with which, as 
Alan asserted, Mrs. Mann habitually gave 
, emphasis to her discourse. 
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* Don*t be angry,' said May, half in pleading 
and half in reproof. 

'What did you say to him, you little 
hussy?' 

' I said " yes," ' May answered, with an in- 
voluntary smile at the excitement which made 
the important interrogation appear a scolding 
addressed to a child of ten years old. Upon 
that there happened an untoward event. The 
door opened, admitting to their company 
Captain Mann. 

' Captain Mann,' exclaimed his wife, with 
more wrath than reason, ' here's the fruit of 
your trainin', setting me at naught before 
this child, and naggin' and worryin' as you 
do! She wants to get married — ^to Philip 
Lucas ! ' 

The captain paused, and May prayed de- 
voutly that the spirit of contradiction might 
induce him to take her side. But it never 
was the way with either the captain or his 
lady to do that which was desired of them. 
Comprehension dawning, after an interval of 
dull amaze, productive of an unusual short- 
ness of breath, he brought his fist down upon 
the table with an energy dangerous to Mrs. 
Mann's nerves, ' I'll be d d if she shall.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

The opposition of the Manns, unreasonable 
though it was, was none the less effectual for 
being excited solely by their purely personal 
dislike to May's suitor, and an entirely selfish 
objection to the idea of her ever marrying 
at alL 

For three years more, at least, they could 
exercise control over her actions, and during 
that time they vowed there should be no wed- 
ding. If on coming of age she should still 
despise their counsels and remain indif- 
ferent to the claims of gratitude, they would 
then wash their hands of her, and suffer her 
to go her own way ; that is to say, their 
power to hinder the accomplishment of the 
marriage would then be at an end. After so 
long an interval of reflection, however, they 
reckoned it unlikely that May should continue 
to prefer the life-long companionship of Philip 
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Lucas to theirs, or find his persuasions more 
influential in the direction of her conduct, 
than the imperious summons of a duty, which, 
seen from their point of view, it was impos- 
sible to overlook. 

So they said to May. Perhaps, however, 
their surest ground of confidence lay in the 
hope that Philip Lucas, before the three years 
should be over, would abandon the idea of 
making her his wife contrary to the wiU and 
pleasure of her guardians. Possessed with 
the notion that an erroneous belief in the con- 
templated transmission of their well-hoarded 
wealth upon their decease to May had been 
Philip's motive throughout, it was not un- 
natural to expect that their opposition would 
operate an immediate change in his intentions. 
He was carefully informed that May Valery, 
under no circumstances likely to inherit any* 
thing from them, would as his wife become 
an even more improbable heir; what she had 
of her own was next to nothing. 

To themselves these arguments appeared 
so convincing, May's poverty so efiectual a 
barrier to her union with any man in his 
senses, that Philip's haughty protest that 
money was the last thing in his thoughts, 
they regarded simply as a cover to his retreat. 
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Some circumspection, some sort of blind 
would be necessary in withdrawing from the 
important step he had taken. But that he 
would withdraw, neither the captain nor Mrs. 
Mann entertained much doubt. 

Their personal dislike io Mr. Lucas had 
been aroused, no doubt, by his dislike to them. 
Philip had a happy knack of making people 
very sensibly aware of his unfavourable regard. 
He himself cared little for the disapprobation 
of others, and this indifference made him 
perhaps incautious in the expression of his own. 

He did not understand that shafts to which 
he was perfectly callous, might wound any- 
one else. So far indeed from being wounded 
by the evident disapproval of others, unless his 
own conscience, sincere but somewhat tough, 
justified their disparaging opinion, he, on the 
whole, enjoyed the sense of opposition, openly 
rejoicing in the dislike of people whom he 
chose to consider unworthy of his esteem. 

The detestation of the Manns, which his 
manifest entertainment of the same feeling 
had provoked, had given him considerable 
satirfaction till it now threatened to exert in- 
fluence, so adverse to the accomplishment of 
his cherished project of bringing May Valery 
to Forelands as his wife. He did, indeed, but 
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hate them for it the more cordially, but it was 
irritating to reflect that more moderation in 
the display of his sentiments towards them, 
might have averted this present obstinate dis- 
play of opposition on their part. 

Nevertheless, a desire to retaliate upon 
Philip Lucas for the distaste and contempt 
which was well known to them, was by no 
means the only or the chief reason actuating 
Captain and Mrs. Mann. The fact was that 
they looked upon May as a possession, a thing 
belonging to them as entirely as the tables 
and chairs in their house, as the money 
which they cherished with such care. 

They did, indeed, consider her rather more 
expensive than those other articles of property, 
though in reality she owed them nothing but 
the roof that sheltered her. Dependent upon 
them for a home, the provision her father left 
her, scanty though it was, enabled her to 
repay them whatever else they gave. But 
they chose to look upon her as a costly thing, 
as a thing, belonging to them, which added 
something to the general wear and tear of the 
furniture, which when younger had displayed 
a distressing tendency to destroy cups and 
saucers, and to whose restless feet might be 
ascribed many a rent in the ancient carpet on 
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the stairs leading up to the little room at the 
top of the house. 

And the more costly the thing the more 
precious, the more unquestionable their right 
to regard it as their own, just like any other 
article in which they had invested their money. 
It was a thing of which they were very fond, 
and which in some inexplicable way afforded 
consolation to lives rendered wretched by 
imaginary grievances, unaccommodating tem- 
pers, and universal peevishness. 

That this their possession, should talk of 
leaving them, to become the possession of 
another, was not to be permitted. So long as 
they could legally prevent her marriage with 
Philip Lucas, so long most certainly they 
would, and as long afterwards as reproaches 
and expostulations might be found capable of 
any effect. 

Meanwhile, though recognising the necessity 
to wait, Philip Lucas and May Valery per- 
sisted in their engagement. Unreasonable 
opposition had but strengthened the natural 
wilfulness belonging to May's character. Be- 
sides, the discovery that to obey the Manns 
was to abandon herself for life to their society, 
fiUed her with alarm. So complete a sacrifice 
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of herself and PhUip she could not under the 
circumstances recognise as her duty. 

Their plans would even shut her out from 
that home with Alan, which had constituted 
the hope of her future, until there had thus 
recently arisen the prospect of her possessing 
a home of her own. She would wait the three 
years, and that contentedly, but that would 
be the limit of her obedience. 

Philip Lucas was but ill pleased with the 
certainty of this long delay, but it was not a 
matter of choice, and fortunately he as well 
as his betrothed had an unusual faculty of 
patience. 

Thus the mattefr was brought for the present 
to a standstill, Alan not having yet been told. 
May had not written to him, expecting to see 
him in two or three days' time, and trusting 
more to the efficacy of personal pleading than 
that which any letter could convey. She was 
more painfully anxious to know his opinion 
of the engagement, than she had been about 
the Manns'. His disapproval, indeed, could 
have no result of active interference, such as it 
had been in their power to display. But its 
moral effect would be much greater. If his 
objection should be very strong, however she 
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might reckon confidently upon winning his 
consent at last she dreaded an interval of 
much unhappiness until it should be obtained. 

When she bade Philip goodbye, and started 
with Mr. Montague and Catherine for London, 
anxiety for the termination of her suspense 
had lessened in a measure her former repug- 
nance to the journey, to which must now be 
added, nevertheless, inevitable regret at part- 
ing from her lover. 

Catherine herself was unusually depressed. 
She had been informed of what had taken 
place between her cousin and May, and, re- 
minded by contrast of her own widowed con- 
dition, had been sorely affected by the news. 

Their affairs, it was true, could not be called 
prosperous. Fortune was not smiling upon 
them with half the favour, which, previous 
to his unexpected fate, had attended Cathe- 
rine's engagement to Varese. Nor could 
their affection for each other appear safer 
from so dark a close than that had seemed, 
which after all had ended miserably in death 
and tears. But if any such blow were im- 
pending it had not yet fallen, and so long as it 
was delayed May Valery and her cousin could 
not but be objects of envy to Catherine's eyes. 

Whether the idea of this future connection 
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gratified Miss Mayhew or not, May could 
not exactly tell. Catherine had offered her 
weeping congratulations, unmarked by any 
excessive cordiality, while she expressed at 
May's matter-of-fact resignation to the three 
years' delay a surprise amounting to disap- 
probation. 

Nor was it wonderful that Catherine, the 
necessity of whose character it was to be 
demonstrative, and who, though incapable of 
love so deep and lasting as May's, showed, and 
for the time even felt, the most fervent tender- 
ness, should find it difficult to sympathise 
with or even understand so inexpressive an 
affection as May's. 

It was true, indeed, that Philip was to the 
fiiU as imperturbable as she was, displaying no 
greater solicitude about her than formerly, 
hardly indeed so much, as if afraid of direct- 
ing attention by anjrthing in his behaviour 
to their present relations towards each other. 

* It is not at aU what I call a love match,' 
said Catherine, when speaking of it to Mr. 
Montague, ^and I shall be much mistaken 
if they either of them care about it at the 
end of the three years. Though, it is true. 
May Valery has a most uncomfortable home.' 

On being first informed, Mr. Montague had 
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expressed much surprise, asking incredulously 
what was Majr's age, and though very favour- 
ably disposed towards her, quite relieved to 
hear of the inevitable delay. 

' She is a mere child, ' he said. * Poor little 
innocent soul ! Much too young to have the 
cares of real life laid upon her shoulders.' 

That the cares of May Valery's present life 
were not imaginary, no sufficient intimacy 
with the Manns had as yet discovered to him. 

His manner had been very kind to her, 
however, and he had assured her he did not 
doubt that when she should be old enough, 
she would make a very good little wife to 
anybody who should be fortunate enough to 
obtain her hand. 

As they travelled, therefore, May knew 
pretty well who were her friends, who were 
enemies, and who were neutral or indifferent, 
Alan being the solitary, but most important 
exception. 

She would certainly not see him on the 
night of their arrival, probably not before the 
following evening. Mr. Montague and Cathe- 
rine would be too tired with their journey to 
receive even such a visitor, whilst Alan himself 
was generally occupied till late in the day. 

The first evening in town passed off, there- 
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fore, without relief to the anxiety to know 
his opinion of her engagement, which pain- 
fiilly beset her- 

^OT was it by any means her only anxiety. 
She thought that by the first meeting between 
him and Catherine, she should be able to 
guess upon what terms in future they would 
meet. She would see then whether the dete- 
rioration of Catherine's beauty, the alteration 
wrought by fretting for his murdered rival, 
would or would not deter him from further 
efforts to win a heart as faded as her looks, 
one which once already, in his estimation, 
had played him false. 

It was to be regretted that they should 
meet at all, but since they must. May desired 
to be set free from all uncertainty as to how 
they would meet, that is to say, as to how 
Alan would meet Catherine. Catherine herself. 
May supposed to be as yet utterly indifferent 
to his coming or his staying away. How long 
such indifference would continue, time alone 
could prove. 

As the hour drew near, on the following 
day, when Alan's visit might be expected, 
Catherine and May were together by them- 
selves. It was rather later than Catherine 
was now in the habit of remaining downstairs, 
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but she had assigned no reason for this depar- 
ture from her usual custom. May, though 
saying nothing about it, was vexed, as she 
had wished to see her brother alone, that she 
might tell him the state of affia.irs between 
Philip Lucas and herself. As it was, the 
telling must be delayed either till Miss 
Mayhew should retire or till May could take 
Alan to another room. She did not choose 
to speak to him about it for the iirst time, in 
Catherine's presence. 

The winter dusk was closing in, but the 
curtains were not yet drawn, nor the candles lit. 
The light of a lamp outside in the street ran in 
a stream across the floor, disputing victoriously 
with the glimmer of a fire which had burned 
low in the grate. It was a downstair room, and 
May had placed herself near the window, that 
she might recognise the tall figure which 
would soon be coming to the house, as it 
passed. Catherine, Ijring on a sofia drawn up 
close to the hearthy caught most of the firelight 
on her face and figure. 

May had cautioned her to say nothing to 
Alan Valery about her engagement till she 
should first have seen' him alone, and since 
that there had been unbroken silence. May 
was thoughtful about the future, Catherine 
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filled with dreary reminiscence of the past. 
She could not fiull to think of the last time 
when she and Alan Valery had met, when 
staking eveiything, so to speak, upon the 
man already doomed by fate; she had re- 
fused, or at all events neglected, to take his 
hand. Little good had the much disputed 
love done to Geronimo Varese ; she was happily 
unconscious that it had been nothing less than 
death to him; but she knew that it had been 
powerless to protect. How Alan Valery had 
prospered without it, she was presently to 
see. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^ Hebe's Alan ! ' said May, at length leaving 
her chair with an impetuous movement towards 
the door of the room, as a well known shape 
was momentarily interposed between her and 
the light of the street lamp. Then with a 
sudden recollection she returned as hastily to 
her seat. 

Placed as she was in the shadow of the 
curtain, her brother was not likely to see her 
on first entering, and she would thus behold his 
meeting with Catherine Mayhew, unrestrained 
by any sense, on his part, of her presence. 

As he went by the window he had been 
walking quite slowly, unlike one hastening to 
a desired interview. Yet he must have been 
conscious of at least a chance of seeing Cathe- 
rine. Nay, May would have expected him 
to be rather eager to see even hersel£ But 
his appearance outside, so far as it was visible. 
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had betrayed little eagerness, and the delay 
that intervened before his appearance in the 
room where they were, was equally unfavour- 
able to such an idea. 

As he at last came in, that happened which 
May had foreseen. He perceived Catherine 
and Catherine alone. He perceived her, and 
stopped short within the doorway. 

Catherine raised herself with a kind of ner- 
vous expectation in her gesture. *Come in, 
Alan.' 

Her voice sounded feeble and unsteady. 
His presence, even the little glimpse of him 
which she could obtain as he stood there, tall 
and dark, recalled the old days with an agony 
of vivid recollection. 

He came forward slowly. As she lay on 
the sofa in her deep black, her face colourless 
in the fading light, with distracted brows and 
eyes fiill of distress, he might well pause op- 
pressed with a consciousness of guilt. And 
yet aU his seK-reproach could not stifle a 
thrill of wrath and pain, as he remembered for 
whom she wore that deep mourning, and recog- 
nised the fact that no such trappings would 
have been assumed for him, no such terrible 
lines have been written upon her beauty, by 
any hand which should have taken his life. 

VOL. II. G 
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The two feelings in a meaaure neutralising 
each other, after a brief pause he went up to 
her with his natural manner; ' I did not expect 
to see you such an invalid,' he said, taking the 
proffered hand, witih a remembrance, almost 
as poignant as Catiherine's own, of that last 
meeting when it had been denied. 

* I have come to London as a last hope,' she 
answered. At which, May, in her comer, could 
not repress a smile. 

* A last hope!' repeated Alan with a visible 
start. 

' I wafr getting worse and worse at Lynn- 
water. It was thought that farther advice 
should be obtained.' 

* You do not mean, Catherine, that there is 
anything seriously wrong?' exclaimed Alan, 
with such terrible anxiety, attributing to 
himself the blame of it if there were, that 
May's patience &iled. She came suddenly 
forward* 

* The chief thing that is wrong is that she 
will think herself very ill,' she said, *do try to 
convince her, Alan, that ihe Lynnwater doctors, 
even if they are not the first men in their 
profession, are sure to be better judges of her 
state than she is herself.' 

At the first sound of her voice Alan had 
exclaimed, * ! is that you, May?' But then 
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engrossed by remorseful solicitude about Car 
therine, without further greeting, turned to 
her again. 

* Surely/ he urged, * their opinion is more 
likely to be right than your own, and invalids 
always deceive themselves.' 

* I do not,' said Catherine, almost peevishly, 
and resenting May's interference from the 
bottom of her heart; 'I do not in the least 
deceive myself, and it is very distressing that 
others cannot or will not be brought to see 
how iU I am.' 

Disposed to believe her rather even than 
May, Alan sat silent for a few minutes in 
great inward pain. Since Varese's death there 
had been a sense as of a barrier erected 
between him and her which he could never 
pass. But the first tone of her voice, the first 
look of her eyes, had swept away all thoughts 
of that renunciation which had seemed at 
first the inevitable consequence of his guilt. 
The feeling that the slain man would be 
freshly wounded by the marriage of his be- 
trothed to the slayer, was obliterated by the 
returning tide of his old passion, by a re- 
awakening jealousy of the dead whose rivalry 
was successful even from the grave. But 
what if in destroying Varese he had destroyed 
her also, thus preventing the accomplishment 

o 2 
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of his happiness as effectually as even Gero- 
nimo's triumph could have done? He looked 
at May with a glance which besought her to 
tell him the truth. 

Poor May! her worst fears were realised, 
and Alan's infatuation as plain as ever. Dis- 
tressed and provoked, she answered with im- 
patience, not unnatural perhaps, however un- 
justifiable. 

* The Lynn water doctors declared there was 
nothing to occasion any alarm. And they are 
no fools, whatever Catherine may say. She is 
not half as ill as she thinks herself. ' 

* 0, May ! ' exclaimed Catherine with a burst 
of reproach, ' if ever you are ill and in sorrow, 
may you find more forbearance than you 
extend to me ! ' 

'My dear, you know I don't mean to be 
unkind,' said May, whose forbearance was 
pretty plainly proven by the daily gratification 
of a hundred fanciful whims, the indulgence 
of which Catherine was pleased to consider the 
inalienable prerogative of her, supposed, invalid 
condition. ' As for your sorrow, I would not 
underrate that for the world,' (in her heart 
she wished it deeper, so deep at least, that 
Alan might never succeed in administering 
consolation,) * but I know what a bad effect 
it has upon people to let them think themselves 
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worse than they are, and get into a desponding 
way of talking. The fact is/ she added, being 
impatient to obtain a private interview with 
Alan, ' you are tired to-night, and it is much 
later than you generally sit up. I shall ring 
for Owen/ 

'You are not going away?' Alan inad- 
visedly interposed. May was however only 
the more determined. 

' Remember, I've got to tell him,' she said 
authoritatively in Catherine's ear, as she 
arranged her shawl. 

* I must go,' said Catherine then, resentful 
but acquiescent, ' I get so exhausted if I sit 
up. Shall we see you to-morrow? ' 

' Surely,* Alan answered, with mingled feel- 
ings as he remembered her weariness of his 
company in Varese's lifetime, ' Surely, if I may 
come.' 

' We are very dull and very sad, and shall 
of course see no one else but you,' replied 
Catherine, in a tone of invitation, adding 
from the door, * May has some news for you. 
I wonder what you'll say to it.' 

She disappeared under the care of Owen, 
and regardless of her last words, Alan sat for 
a moment with his hand over his eyes. 

* May,' he said entreatingly at last, * tell me 
the truth. How ill is she? ' 
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•My dear, I have told you already/ May 
answered, struggling with the bitterness of this 
confirmation of her worst fears. ^ What I said 
just now, was, so far as I can see, absolute 
truth. ' Then urged by her irrepressible 
vexation, she added with a sigh of weariness, 
* Poor thing, she is very trying.' 

Before Alan could speak, she repented the 
momentary harshness, and continued with an 
accent of greater sympathy, * To be sure she 
has suffered ! Wasn't it a strange and fear- 
ful thing, Alan, that murder? ' 

* A fearfiil thing,' answered Alan in a very 
low tone. 

' Do you think it will ever be discovered by 
whom it was done?' asked May, accustomed 
to hear the question discussed daily with 
absorbing interest at BeUair. 

*How can I tell? No, probably not. I 
believe,' said Alan, impelled by the contrary 
wish to utter an assertion directly opposite to 
that which Philip Lucas had once made to 
May, ^that no one has any idea how many 
crimes yearly escape detection. Mr. Mon- 
tague and Philip Lucas do not appear to have 
done very much good with their rewards.' 

* No,' said May briefly, the mention of that 
last name at once recalling to her thoughts 
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the communication respecting its bearer, which 
she had to make. ^Did you hear what Cathe- 
rine said, that I had some news for you? ' she 
asked suddenly. 

^What is it?' His voice was dull, and a 
certain absence of manner, perceptible more 
than once since he came into the room^ had 
during the last few moments grown remark- 
able. 

^ Don't you care to know?' asked May, dis- 
appointed, and finding her task becoming 
momentarily more di£E[cult. 

He started, collecting his thoughts with an 
evident eflfbrt. 

' Of course I care, little girl, if it concerns 
you. What is it then. May ? ' 

Upon that she told, with far less courage 
and far less distinctness than had characterised 
her announcement of the same fact to Mrs 
Mann. 

' Philip Lucas ! ' exclaimed Alan, when at 
last he understood. May had expected anger, 
but if such a feeling transpired in look or 
tone it was but indistinctly overpowered by 
some more complex agitation, which she did 
not comprehend. 

He got up, putting her from him to move 
for a few moments hastily about the room. 
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The first and strongest feeling excited by 
May's faltering confession, was an intolerable 
reluctance to think of her as about to be made 
one, as one already, in affection, with a man 
whom he not only disliked, and who knowingly 
disliked him, but who, unconsciously holding 
him in deepest hatred, had set a price upon 
his head; and, however involuntarily, however 
unsuccessfully, was endeavouring with the 
utmost earnestness to bring him to a shameful 
death. 

That was Alan's immediate reflection, a re- 
flection fiill of bitterness and pain. Struggling 
with it, however, and in time so far subduing 
it as to procure the admission of other con- 
siderations, there arose next the perception, 
that by giving his sister to this relentless 
enemy, by closely connecting him with him- 
self, the proposed marriage must, if by any 
mischance the truth should come to his know- 
ledge, secure for ever the secresy of Philip 
Lucas. It would give him as strong an in- 
terest as any man, not bound by blood or by 
affection to the criminal, could have, to conceal 
the crime. 

Looked at in this light. May's engagement 
seemed more than fortunate — ^providential, if 
any but a retributive Providence might be 
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supposed to order the events of Alan Valery's 
life. 

And yet to approve simply for this reason 
was like selling his sister. He loved her very 
tenderly; ^dth all the love which his fatal 
passion left at his disposal, and dreaded her 
being taught to hate him. Some alienation 
from him he thought likely to result from her 
union with a man who, however unconsciously, 
hated him with mortal hate. A fanciful idea, 
perhaps, more justifiable on the ground of 
Philip's known and knowing dislike, than his 
horror of a murderer, whom he never ex- 
pected to identify with Alan. 

But upon whatever reason founded, it gave 
him sharp pain. Moreover, he considered 
Philip Lucas as a hard, stem m.an, prejudiced 
and narrow-minded, and no very lively com- 
panion either. Altogether, the last person to 
whom he would willingly have confided May. 

' Do you like him so much then. May,' he 
asked abruptly, as he stopped before her. 

*I shouldn't have had anything to say to, 
him if I didn't, Alan, d^ar,' said May, faltering 
and anxious. 

' Don't let your decision be influenced by 
your discomfort at the Manns,' he urged, 
* that can be remedied — ^will be remedied, I 
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trust, before long. But never such a step as 
this, you know, however you might afterwards 
regret it/ 

' I know,' said May, * I don't think the 
Manns have much to do with it. It is that I 
like him. He is very good and kind, — and — 
so fond of me, Alan.' 

'Kind!' repeated Alan, who would have 
applied any other word in preference. 

' ! Al^, don't be angry,' entreated May, 
with fresh alarm, ' I could not bear to make 
you angry.' That timid beseeching had often 
proved efifectual of old, to check the expression 
of an excitement so terrible to her serene and 
gentle temper. And now, fear of losing her, 
losing her in the truest sense, by the alienation 
of her affection, had, for the moment, made 
her dearer to him than ever. 

' I am not angry, my dear little love,' he 
answered, with unusual protecting tenderness, 
drawing her towards him, * and if I were, I'm 
not old enough to be very stem with you. May. 
But you know I never thought of your marry- 
ing, this long while. . Nor do I like Philip 
Lucas, and he hates me.' 

'0! not "hates" you, Alan. You don't 
know each other, that's aU.' 

' We ought to know each other by this time. 
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However, that's not the real question. He 
isn't gentle enough for you, May. He's a 
hard, unmerciful sort of man, more prejudiced 
than any fellow I ever knew. Some day he 
might take an idea into his head that would 
make you miserable.' 

* I'm sure he wouldn't,' said May, confi- 
dently. 

Alan sighed, and then the idea of the pro- 
bable advantage of such an alliance to himself 
came uppermost in his mind once more. It 
was not simple selfishness. With his own 
personal terror had, almost from the first, been 
mingled inexpressible dread of that shame 
and misery which must result to May, from 
the public discovery of what he had done. 
Anything that helped to secure his safety, 
helped, in exactly the same degree, to assure 
her happiness. 

' Well, I don't want to play the t3nrant. May, 
if I could,' he said presently. * For myself, 
I would as soon be tied to an iceberg, and if I 
were your father — but after all it is your own 
look out. What do the Manns say to it ? Phil 
Lucas never was perfection in their eyes.' 

Then May related their opposition, and 
explained the consequent inevitable delay. 
Alan heard of it with even more satisfaction 
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than he cared to show, as effecting a sort of 
compromise acceptable to the adverse feelings 
of reluctance, struggling vdth prudence, by 
which he was possessed. The honour of 
May's family would be nearly as dear to 
PhUip as if she were already his wife, whilst 
she would not be so completely exposed to 
the influence he could not persuade himself 
to think of without dislike, as in the other 
case she would be. 

* My dear May, the old people are right for 
once,' he said, with great relief, ' you are very 
young, you know, many — many years younger 
than Philip Lucas. Waiting won't do you any 
harm.' 

May might have her own opinion about 
that, but did not care to express it, in the 
satisfaction afforded by Alan's forbearing re- 
ception of the news. 

^ I am so glad it has not vexed you more,' 
she said, coming to him, and takmg both his 
hands with grateful affection. 

Then, saying that hitherto she had been 
willing to spare her blushes, she lit, for the 
first time, the candles standing on the mantel- 
piece. He was sitting on the sofa close to 
the fire, and as May turned to take her place 
beside him, she perceived by the fresh light 
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thus thrown full upon his face, a much stronger 
expression of anxiety than she had at all ex- 
pected to discover. 

' 0, Alan, then it has vexed you !' 

'Not altogether. No; I assure you, not 
altogether.' 

'Then what makes you look like that? 
You are not ill, dear, are you?' she added, 
with the old fear recurring to her thoughts. 

She did not know that the harassed ex- 
pression now exciting her consternation and 
surprise, had since August become habitual to 
his face. But he knew it, and her scrutiny, 
of which he guessed the cause, made him 
uneasy. He rose up hastily. 

'No, no, not at all. Now let me pay 
my respects to the old gentleman. May, since 
we have talked over your affairs. Take me 
to him, my dear.' 

His shrinking from observation did not 
escape May's notice, but she accounted for it, 
remembering his peculiar dislike to questions 
about his health. Scarcely reassured by his 
prompt denial of anjrthing the matter with 
him, she felt the subject must not be pursued, 
and taking one of the candles in her hand, 
obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The winter was* now far advanced. Varese's 
death was already growing distant, and Alan 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees be- 
coming more accustomed to the recollection 
of the way in which he had died. 

Once it might have seemed to him incon- 
ceivable, that a man upon whose conscience 
lay so teirible a weight of memory, should 
live a life like other people, should work and 
take his leisure, should eat, drink, and sleep — 
yes, even sleep — like those whose footsteps 
are haunted by the spectre of no crime. Now 
he was proving in his own person how, little 
external alteration must necessarily result 
from secret guilt. 

He alone was conscious of any difference 
between what he was and what he had been. 
People who saw him daily, talked with him, 
laughed with him, worked with him, and per- 
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ceived no change, unless it were in the matter 
of his health. He lived a quiet inoffensive 
life, like his betters, such a life as had been 
his before — ^in several respects more inoffen* 
sive than the lives of many. He was well 
thought of, well liked, notwithstanding his 
curious temper. There had fallen upon him 
no curse — no Cain-like brand defisiced his 
handsome brows. He, who should be outcast, 
had store of pleasant acquaintances, here and 
there a friend, and the truest and tenderest 
affection of at least one innocent heart. 

All this had at first provoked in him a 
kind of surprise, accompanied by foreboding 
apprehension that it was a state of things 
tiiat could not last. Murder will out. Some 
such words, or at any rate some such feeling 
as they express, ever ran in his thoughts. 
Now and then the conviction, so strong at 
the moment when he first realised what he 
had done, however quickly it had faded after- 
wards, that there had been in him no thought 
of doing it, that it had been accident, not 
crime, penetrated the thick darkness of 
his heart with a sense of consolation, and 
appeared to explain the slumbering of retri- 
bution. But it came rarely, or at least the 
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sense of innocence even in previous intention 
rarely amounted to conviction. 

His crime, and the degree of guilt involved 
in it, had possessed his mind so uninter- 
ruptedly, that the constant following of one 
train of thought, and that one so terrible and 
full of anxiety, had, instead of helping him to 
fuller recollection, already brought about no 
small amount of concision both in his memory 
and in his judgment. There were times at which 
it seemed to Alan Valery that there were for 
him but two unquestionable facts — that Varese 
was dead, and that he had killed him ; just as 
for the rest of the world only the first of those 
two facts, that the unhappy foreigner had died 
violently, was clearly ascertainable through 
the overhanging cloud of mystery and doubt. 

Blood clings obstinately to the hand by 
which it has been shed. In the face of the 
laiowledge that he had killed him, Alan could 
not find substantial comfort from the reflec- 
tion, that he had possibly entertained before, 
no settled determination to take Varese's life. 
Whilst as memory now recorded against him 
his burning hatred, the impatience he had 
felt of his existence, the wild thoughts of 
vengeance, which, constituting no actual pro- 
ject, might so easily have shaped themselves 
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into one, by which he had been stirred upon 
that fatal August evening, his sense of even 
comparative innocence, amounted to no more 
than a faint recognition of the possibility that 
his hand had gone before his wrath, to execute 
that which not even his mortal enmity had 
commissioned it to do. 

He had passed through many terrible hours 
in the intervening months, and if now grow- 
ing accustomed to his remorse, it was not so 
much that the suffering itself was less, as that 
he was becoming used to suffer. 

The arrival in his neighbourhood of those 
so intimately connected in his thoughts, at 
once with the life which he had taken, and 
his own former, by contrast, stainless life^ 
called up many mixed sensations. At first 
it increased his fear. He might successfully 
rule his features before strangers, and escape 
from a subject unimportant to them with 
ease. But Catherine and his sister were 
accustomed to note, and likely to understand, 
every change of look, and Geronimo Varese's 
mysterious death for them was full of terrible 
interest. 

Nor would they expect to find him hasten 
fi*om the topic as if no way concerned thereby. 
May had spoken of it upon his first seeing 
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her, even before she told him of her engage- 
ment. And he had at once felt the greater 
difficulty and irksomeness of acting a part 
before her, had found in her few words of 
comment stings inexpressibly sharper than 
the lips of any indifferent person could 
convey. 

If Catherine were to speak of it, it would 
be worse still — ^nothing less than agony ; for 
then to his remorse and apprehension would 
be added the irritation of that jealousy whiph 
even his rival's death had not allayed. 

When he first left Lynnwater, and more or 
less at intervals ever since, Alan had felt as 
if the crime by which he had removed the 
chief obstacle in the vray of his success ought 
to prove in itself a more insuperable obstacle 
than all. It seemed as if the guilt of killing 
would be aggravated by the also taking posses- 
sion. But when he saw Catherine again he 
felt that no obstacle should be insuperable. 
He had never formed any actual resolution 
of renunciation, but if he had he would not 
have kept it. He was not capable of giving 
her up. 

The first few days after Catherine came to 
London, in addition to his purely personal 
anxiety, he was tormented by a terrible soli- 
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citude about her health. With a complicated 
anguish of jealousy and grief, he was forced 
to admit the possibility that her lover's death 
might eventually prove also hers. That he 
might' utterly fidl in rendering endurable to 
her a life which his rival's presence could no 
longer bless. But after a short time a favour- 
able opinion was obtained from a physician in 
whom Catherine herself placed faith, and she 
consented to hope for benefit from his pre- 
scriptions. The idea that she was very ill had, 
no doubt, contributed greatly to depress her 
already broken spirits, for when once she had 
conceded that that recovery was possible which 
others declared to be so certain, there was an 
evident improvement in her condition. Very 
likely too, though London was, of course, ex- 
cessively dull, the change, and the removal 
from a place where everything reminded her 
of her dead lover, was of restorative effect. 

May^s cares as a nurse were, therefore, 
considerably lightened. But her cares as a 
sister proportionately increased. She could no 
longer entertain the hope that Alan would be 
cured of his infatuated passion, being driven 
for comfort to an unsteady, feeble confidence 
in the reality and constancy of that widow- 
hood of heart which Catherine declared her- 
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self to have sustained. Not that May doubted 
Catherine's grief to be sincere, or thought it 
likely that Alan or anyone else would ever 
achieve in her affections the place that had 
been occupied by Geronimo Varese. But she 
knew how deep a dread she had of the solitary 
and unloved life awaiting her when her uncle 
should be dead, and she, with faded beauty 
and youth only just departed, be left alone in 
the world. 

To escape such a life. May feared it was 
not as improbable as she could wish that 
Catherine should be induced to bestow on 
Alan the remnant of her heart. His devotion 
might, at least, be found capable of consoling 
the disappointed hopes of vengeance, and a 
wedding afford an agreeable, if inappropriate, 
conclusion to the stem labours of the self- 
consecrated avenger. 

But here May fell into a mistake. Cathe- 
rine was not wholly fickle where she had once 
been really in earnest. It was most impro- 
bable that the scheme of bringing her lover's 
murderer to punishment should ever be 
effaced from the list of her intentions. But 
her persistence in such a design would not 
necessarily hinder her from marrying, if she 
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found the prospect unendurable of remaining 
as she was. 

Indeed, there was a point of view from 
which it might seem to her advisable, for the 
furtherance of this very determination to 
avenge Varese, that she should exalt another 
to the place he was to have filled. Catherine 
would not abandon the conviction that the 
murderer might yet be traced, and that he 
had not been already discovered she ascribed 
to the difficulties thrown in her way as a 
woman, and to Philip's want of skill, and 
the slow and ponderous character of an 
energy which, nevertheless, she could not 
charge with wearying in the pursuit. A 
woman of most original mind, Catherine was 
capable of conceiving that her husband, if she 
had one, might be employed with advantage 
to avenge the dead lover. No renunciation, 
therefore, of the work to which she had de- 
voted herself would be necessarily implied by 
her marriage with Alan, or anyone else. 

Alan, however, was not likely to meet with 
any fresh rivals. - Catherine Mayhew was at 
an age when women have few suitors; youth 
just faded, and its charms not yet replaced 
by any of the comeliness which occasionally 
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accompanies middle age. For him alone was 
her voice still that of a syren, her eyes pos- 
sessed of irresistible fascination. 

May might well tremble, and draw evil 
augury firom things not otherwise alarming in 
themselves. Her heart sank when Catherine's 
hair emerged from the net that had hidden it 
during her illness into the well known coil of 
plaits, monuments at once of Owen's patience 
and her skiU, that crowned with such dignity 
the small and pointed head. The appearance 
of a winter flower stuck in the bosom of her 
morning dress about the hour of Alan's visits, 
raised in the poor little sister's breast censo- 
rious thoughts, to which she would otherwise 
have been a stranger. Even a partial re- 
sumption of the former splendour of attire in 
quality, though not indeed in colour, she re- 
garded as significant of danger to her and to 
her house. 

Outwardly Catherine was gradually return- 
ing to her old self, so far as she could ever be 
again what she had been. The inward im- 
pression was probably deeper, and likely to 
be more lasting. But the premature silvering 
of her hair upon the brows might, by judicious 
arrangement, be concealed; the sombre masses 
of her mourning impart, by contrast, to her 
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skin a whiteness which it did not in reality 
possess. Excitement might bring back the 
flush which would never again naturally 
adorn her cheek, and restore at times the 
former brightness to eyes that always must 
be beautiful. Her extreme emaciation ad- 
mitted of artificial remedies, while the perfec- 
tion of her figure, as a mere frame, remained 
imchanged. Even the old manner might re- 
turn — the old flirty ways, the endeavour to 
attract admiration having become too fixed a 
habit to be ever laid aside. Save for her 
more decided fading, the more noticeable de- 
parture of her youth, her more unxjertain 
temper, her more obstinate conviction that 
her health was weak, she might appear the 
same woman that she had been. 

She did indeed, with these important ex- 
ceptions, appear the same to May, and the 
desire for vengeance, which had once threat- 
ened to give colour to her whole future life, 
to be dying out. Nevertheless, it was not. 
Only Catherine, recognising that however a 
young sxid docile husband might be induced 
to co-operate with her in avenging his in- 
tended substitute, he was, while only a lover, 
BtUl too much the rival of the dead to sym- 
pathise with her plans, had with unusual 
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caution forced herself to maintain a greater 
silence than formerly upon the subject. 

Apart from Philip Lucas she had indeed 
little temptation to talk of it. May dreaded 
the grim and bloodthirsty topic. Ragagni's 
letters — rare, and always brief — ^breathed less 
of vengeance than despair. Mr. Montague 
could scarcely understand her devotion to 
such an idea; while with Alan, unless she 
intended to repel his advances, it could not 
yet be safe. 

And she had no such intention. Gradually, 
as regarded Alan Valery, she was drifting 
back to the same state of feeling with which 
she had regarded him before Varese's coming 
to Bellair. She was disposed to consider any 
company better than none at all. Her love 
for Geronimo would remain so unaflfected by 
anything she could ever feel for Alan, that 
she could not condemn herself as false to the 
memory of the one in contemplating marriage 
with the other. The whole capacity of her 
heart to love had been lavished to e:diaustion 
upon him who was now dead. This marriage, 
indeed, would be a step forward towards the 
performance of that last duty she still owed 
to her betrothed — the last act whereby she 
might prove her unalterable love. It was to 
aid her in the avenging of his miserable death. 
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Seeing, therefore, that she no longer desired 
as her husband some one whom she could 
love, so much as some one whom she might 
control, the difference of age, which had be- 
fore rendered her union with Alan Valery so 
undesirable, became an argument in favour of 
such an arrangement. 

So much younger than she was, so devoted 
to her, of a natural indolence which she was 
disposed to look upon as weakness that she 
might goad to exertion, it showed no very 
inordinate self-confidence in Catherine, who 
ruled everybody, to aspire to rule him. Be- 
sides, in childhood she had been accustomed 
to direct his actions; and the habit of govern- 
ment is ever the last to be abandoned by a 
dictatorial spirit. He should be a sort of 
king consort to her in her lonely rule at 
Bellair ; the prime minister of her royal 
whims ; a sort of embodiment of her inten- 
tions, which as a man he could execute more 
easily than she. 

Nevertheless she did not think of marrying 
him solely for the sake of his dead rival. 
The selfishness which degraded the sanctity 
of Catherine's sorrow, mingling with her regret 
for Varese almost equally poignant self-com- 
passion for the destruction of her own indi- 
vidual hopes, would have permitted no such 
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sacrifice to the departed, only she happened 
to have a horror of single life, and to enter- 
tain, from old association, a certain liking for 
Alan Valery-^to see in him, as she thought, 
the obedient husband most desirable for e 
woman who, for the future, would be more 
imperious than tender. It was no single 
motive of vengeance, nor yet solitary regard 
to her own happiness, but a mingling of the 
two, that prompted that return to her old 
ways with Alan which was filling his aster 
with despair. 

May had hoped against hope that Catherine's 
devotion to his rival's memory might have a 
chilling eflfect upon Alan's love. But as if 
Miss Mayhew had read her thoughts, and 
chosen her course purposely to defeat them, 
Varese's ghost no longer appeared as formerly 
in all her conversation. Catherine had, in- 
deed, spoken of the murder to Alan, but not 
frequently. The first time had been not long 
after they came to town, and before the re- 
sumption of the old intimacy — of old habits 
of feeling, together with an appreciation of 
present possible advantage, had suggested a 
motive for silence. 

The conversation had been diort, but, for 
Alan, terrible. An instinctive perception that 
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she must not expect from the discarded lover 
too much sympathy with the sorrow occa- 
sioned by his rival's death had even then 
checked Catherine's speech. But the few 
words inflicted quite as much as the listener 
could endure. 

' I heard it first,' said Catherine, low and 
feebly — something previously said fully ex- 
plaining what ' it ' was — ' in the garden. 
I was sitting on the terrace,' — ^he could very 
well guess where, as also what recollection 
had probably led her thither — 'Philip came 
and told me. I fell down, and he thought I 
was dead.' 

She paused there, trying to steady her lips 
and keep back the tears, with her so passion- 
ate, which she was unaccustomed to restrain. 
He could not speak. He had an impulse to 
flee from her and hide, half in remorse, half 
in ^bitter jealousy, prompting a momentary 
resolution never to see her again — a resolution 
vanishing of course with the immediate sting. 
They were alone in the room, and happily it 
was dusk. Presently she went on — 

' Everybody was horrified. It was so as- 
tonishing that anyone should hurt him.' 

' And no definite suspicion ever was 
aroused?' Alan forced himself to say. 
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* Not a creature. But some day it will be 
discovered who did it,' she added, with an 
accent of conviction. 'Philip Lucas swears 
that it shall.' 

May's engagement recurred unpleasantly to 
Alan's thoughts* 

' His power is scarcely equal to his will,' he 
answered contemptuously. 

*No,' said Catherine, 'but these things 
always are found out. God will avenge the 
innocent blood.' 

Then May came in, and for the time the 
trial ceased. 

It was impossible but what Catherine should 
speak about the murder, but it was only natu- 
ral that she should speak briefly, and feel a 
reluctance to display before Alan her sorrow 
for his rival, which did not hinder its indul- 
gence before anyone else. 

After that first conversation, and one, or 
two others somewhat similar, Alan found, to 
his unspeakable relief, that he need not appre- 
hend any frequent mention of Varese's name 
m Catherine's conversations with him. And, 
eagerly deceiving himself, he dared to hope 
she might possibly be taught to forget him 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Towards the middle of February May 
Valery's opposition was encouraged by the 
presence of Philip Lucas. Forelands, always 
duller at this season of the year tbltn at any 
other, was unbearable in the present desertion 
of Bellair and May's prolonged absence from 
Lynnwater. 

Before this, so decided was Catherine's 
recovery. May Valery might, if she had 
chosen, have returned to the Manns', and for 
all the satisfaction she had in staying away, 
would very willingly have done so. But the 
aspect of afiairs between Miss Mayhew and 
her brother detained her. She remained in 
London to watch, with a kind of fascination, 
the accomplishment of her worst fears by the 
gradual consummation of those designs of 
Alan's whose success she had ever dreaded so 
much. 
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Apart from the pleasure of seeing him, 
Philip's arrival brought little relief to her 
anxiety, as, after the repeated disappointments 
she had experienced, she would not suffer 
herself to expect much from his influence with 
his cousin. From this circumstance, however, 
it was perhaps the more reasonable to antici- 
pate a better understanding between her bro- 
ther and her lover than had previously sub- 
sisted between them, a hope which might have 
found fulfilment but for Philip's obstinate 
prejudices, which Alan's continued courtship 
of Catherine unhappily tended to confirm. 

For Alan there was a clear necessity to 
ertablish, if possible, between hi& unconscious 
pursuer and himself, relations so friendly that 
iu the event of Philip's discovering his game 
where he had never thought of looking for it, 
he might at once give up the vengefiil inten- 
tions stimulating him to the chase^ May's 
engagement afforded an unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity for attempting this, which he did 
immediately, with much patience and no mean 
skill. 

Unfortunately Philip Lucas had no equally: 
strong inducement to forego his old dislike. 
Some indeed he found in his contemplated 
connection with Alan Valery, it being but a 
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natural wish to think well of the brother of 
his future wife. But the mere wish to change 
his opinion would not effect the change, and 
no desire to gratify May could persuade Philip 
to assume a friendliness he did not feel. His 
prejudice against Alan was deep rooted, re- 
sulting almost inevitably from the marked 
dissimilarity of their characters, with whose 
less obtrusive and more amiable qualities 
difference of age had prevented either fropi 
becoming intimately acquainted. 

Philip had always nourished the secret con- 
viction that in Alan's disposition there was a 
tendency so opposite to his own uncompro- 
mising and blundering straightforwardness as 
to appear in comparison absolutely dissimu* 
lating and false. This idea he had adopted 
when Alan was very young, entertaining it 
pertinaciously ever since, until, like all his 
ideas, it had become very difficult to dislodge, 
or even in any way to modify. And more 
even than the treacherous uncertain temper, 
the constitutional indolence — ^more even than, 
the obstinate adherence to opinions of his 
own which, however secret, Philip chose to 
consider presumptuous in one so young, he 
detested this real or supposed &laeness in 
the character of Alan Valery ; with whatever 
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reason he had conceived of him a thorough 
distrust. 

The present courtship of Catherine her 
cousin regarded with indignation, believing 
it to spring solely from those mercenary 
motives which Alan had himself imputed to 
Varese. When soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don Philip discovered how ardently it had' 
been renewed, he laboured with much earnest- 
ness to rouse Mr. Montague to opposition. 
But, after giving his consent to Catherine's 
union with a penniless foreigner, he was not 
likely to refuse it to an Englishman, to eyes 
unprejudiced equally desirable in every re- 
spect but age. ' He is so absurdly young ! * 
Philip had vehemently urged. ' Too young, 
certainly,' IVIr. Montague admitted, 'but it 
never was of any use to talk to Catherine.' 

In fact, the effect which grieving for Varese 
had produced upon his niece's health had dis- 
posed him to look with favour upon what 
apparently implied the reception of consola- 
tion. Philip could make of the old man no 
serviceable ally. 

Encouraged by perceiving that May's sen- 
timents concerning such a marriage coincided 
with his own in disapproving it, some of that 
rough plain speaking upon which Philip 
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prided himself as his invariable rule of con- 
duct, alike towards those to whom he was in- 
different and those over whom he was most 
tender, ensued between him and her. May 
recognised sadly, but with unabated resolu- 
tion, that the task of inspiring with mutual 
affection spirits so opposite as her brother 
and her lover would be more difficult than 
she had at first supposed. 

'You do not know him,' she said to Philip, 
in her brother's defence. 

'I acknowledge it,' he answered, 'your 
brother is one of those secret and cautious 
characters — ' after all, consideration for May 
imperatively forbade the fullest expression of 
his opinions, thoygh his moderation could 
scarcely have occasioned much subsequent 
uneasiness of conscience — 'which are impos- 
sible to know.' 

' I don't think poor Alan has much caution,' 
said May, sighing, and with difficulty bearing 
even from him this mitigated blame. ' But 
since you admit that you don't know him, 
Philip, don't judge. At all events, if only for 
my sake, you should not judge harshly.' 

'My dear little May,' he answered, with 
much toleration of her weakness, and real 
regret at giving her pain, 'it is surely a great 
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error when the affections are allowed to in* 
fluence the judgment. Not that I would have 
said anything in disapprobation of your bro- 
ther to you, had it not become necessary to 
explain my reasons for objecting to such a 
thing as his marriage with my cousin. Other- 
wise you might have thought they were 
sunilar to your own, which refer to Cathenne'B 
disposition, and that, you see, would not have 
been honest.' 

* It is all stupid prejudice,' said May, con- 
cealing severe disappointment under a pettish 
manner, ^ of course you ought not to let me 
suppose you think of Catherine as I do, when 
you really don't think so at all. But about 
Alan you are prejudiced. You don't know 
him, you admit. I know him, and he is not 
at all like what you say.' 

' I don't want you to think as I do, May. Of 
Course not In this matter it is very natural 
that you should not,' said Philip, forbearingly* 
* But May, ever3^hing should be above board, 
and that's why, though I dislike differences of 
opinion, especially between you and me, I have 
told you mine.' 

* Alan is so willing to be friendly,' said May, 
reproachfully, reflecting upon the unexpected 
cordiality of Alan's manner since Philip came 
to town. 
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*So am 1/ he readily replied; 'so am I. 
I have no wish whatever to be unfriendly. 
For your sake I should always avoid that* 
But your brother's manner to me can in no 
way aflfect the propriety or impropriety of his 
marrying Catherine; and, in feet, it is my 
duty to oppose it.' 

To the hope of mollifying his opposition he 
attributed that same unwonted cordiality in 
Alan Valeiy's manner. But plain speakings 
when it wounded May, was not attractive, 
and he returned with happier energy to dis- 
cuss the duty in whose performance she could 
sympathise. 

' Have you spoken to her?' asked May, 
withdrawing thankfally from the profitless 
dispute. 

* She has given me no opportunity as yet^ 
but certainly I shall.' 

' I wish you may succeed,' said May, with 
prayerful heartiness. 

It was at the moment her very strongest 
wish. Nevertheless, she herself destroyed 
whatever possibiEty before existed of any 
such success. Quite unconscious of doing 
harm, she betrayed to the enemy the secret 
of the meditated attack. 

Lately, growing desperate. May had tried 
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the force of her own persuasions upon Alan 
more than once. She had never done so 
before, withheld by the fear of irritating and 
wounding, and deeming it improbable that 
advice of hers should be productive of any 
eflfect. Now, however, affairs were in a state 
when all remedies must be tried. 

In the evening of that same day her entrea- 
ties and solicitations were renewed. A change 
in the weather having temporarily prostrated 
Catherine's newly-recovered strength, she was 
keeping her room, and Philip being closeted 
with Mr. Montague, Alan, when he came, 
found only his sister waiting to receive him. 
An opportunity was thus afforded which she 
was the more in earnest to use that Philip's 
words had been but the echo of fears hitherto 
entertained in secret, that people who did not 
know Alan as she knew him might impute to 
mercenary motives his persistent wooing of 
Catherine Mayhew. 

The subject came very quickly into their 
conversation, introduced by his inevitable in- 
quiry where and how Catherine was. 

*Not so well,' said May in a constrained 
voice. Then prefacing her pleading by a sort 
of dumb show much at her command when- 
ever words were difficult, she looked up 
suddenly into his face. 
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He was leaning back, oppressed either by 
indolence or fatigue, in an easy chair near the 
fire. May, who displayed a decided pre- 
ference for low stools — even the floor — over 
ordinary seats, had placed herself on some 
sort of cushion down upon the hearth-rug. 
As Alan's eyes met hers his look of lassitude 
deepened into a shade of displeasure. He was 
beginning to grow weary of her useless oppo- 
sition. The contraction of the brows, the 
obstinate compression of the lips, could not 
escape May's notice. 

' Don't be angry, Alan,' she said, preferring 
her usual prayer. 

* Then let us leave unpleasant subjects alone 
for once.' 

* No, but'— 

He interrupted her impatiently. * But my 
dear little girl, all this is quite out of your 
province. You are a very good child, May^ 
but remember you are the younger by several 
years.' It was natural that he should at that 
moment make the most of their difference in 
age. ' Besides, please to recollect that I, who 
might with much better grace have interfered, 
have allowed you to choose for yourself 

* But it is all so different,' May answered, 
beseechingly, but undeterred even by the 
charge of presumption from her purpose ; 
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^ and it is not for my sake, but yours ; 0, Alan, 
you know it is ! And I have seea so much 
more of Catherine than you have ! ' 

' I am not so sure of that. Your judgment 
of her has at any rate a bias/ said Alan; ^ but 
whatever you have or have not seen, I also 
have seen, and seen enough-' 

'Enough! Why you have seen nothing. 
She has bewitched you somehow — ^made you 
blind. Your judgment it is that is biassed. 
You don't know anything of her really. Do 
you suppose she loves you?' 

* Would it be a very extraordinary perver- 
sion of taste if she did?' asked Alan with 
irritation. May's words, besides being dis- 
agreeable to youthful vanity, touching a spot 
tender for more powerful reasons, 

* It is impossible,' May answered resolutely. 
He raised himself with a gesture of hasty 

resentment, falling, however, immediately into 
his old attitude again. 

* Thanks, May,' he said, languidly and bit- 
terly, * for such a flattering opinion* Fortu- 
nately for me the decision does not rest with 
you.' 

^Alan,' said May in a tone of entreaty, 
*you know I shouldn't say anything, but 
that I love you so much* I shouldn't dare to 
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provoke you so, if it wasn't for your own 
sake. But will you tell me that a woman who 
seemed dying of despair for the death of one 
lover in August has a heart to bestow upon 
anothOT in February. A heart worth having? 
It's impossible I No woman could/ 

^ Dying 'of despair!' exclaimed Alan, rising 
to his feet with much excitement. ^ Exaggera- 
tion ! Trash ! She never cared enough about 
him to be in danger of that.' 

^'Well, perhaps, dying is a strong expres- 
sion,' said May, ^but she was in a terrible 
state.' 

By an effort Alan recovered his self-com- 
mand, and sat down. ^ If it is as you say,' 
he answered at length, ' you need not be 
anxious, for of course she won't have anything 
to say to me.' 

^Ah! but she will!' cried May, eagerly. 
^Half her grief when Varese was murdered 
was fbr herself, she could not endure the 
thought of being single ! And that's why she 
encourages you now, Alan. As far as it was 
in her, she loved that unfortunate man, and 
if she loves anything it is his memory still. 
She doesn't care two straws about you. But 
she is ashamed of being an old maid. The 
&ct is,' — and here the preference of forcible 
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to elegant expression betrayed, with unex- 
pected plainness, May's long abandonment to 
the society of Mrs. Mann, — ' she thinks a live 
dog is better than a dead lion ! She'll take 
you because she's so old and so ill-tempered 
that nobody elsa will have her. And people 
will say you married her for her money!' 

When she had done speaking May hid her 
face, partly because she was in tears, and 
partly feeling certain that the wrath she 
never cared to see must have received unusual 
provocation from her vehement words. She 
wept in darkness for several minutes, until 
somewhat reassured by the unbroken silence. 
Then she looked up with a half articulate 
petition for forgiveness, which, however, in 
no way implied a recantation of her opinions. 

Her assertion of Catherine's absorbing pre- 
ference for his rival had stung Alan more 
keenly than she was at all able to conceive, 
and inflamed him with jealousy as unbearable 
as any he had suffered in Varese's lifetime. 
Voiceless from the absolute agony of his 
passion, he looked down at her in a white 
heat of rage and pain. 

* This is Philip's teaching!' he said at last, 
not that he really cared whether it was, or 
could ignore her former long, though hitherto 
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unspoken, resistance, but in obedience to the 
instinctive desire to avenge in some manner 
on May's love the stabs she had inflicted on 
his own. 

*No, it isn't/ answered May, frightened 
and in a low voice, her face once more covered 
with her hands. She had rarely been the 
immediate object of his wrath, and could 
scarcely bear it. 

* I know he is interfering!' he said pas- 
sionately, and varying his accusation, *and 
you are setting him on.' 

*He always intended to interfere — I mean, 
he did not want ** setting on." ' 

*Ha8 he said anything to Catherine her- 
self?' 

* No,' said May. 

' He means to do it?' 

* Yes, he means to speak to her.' 

Upon that Alan left her without further 
speech. 

Her remonstrances had failed, as might have 
been foreseen, being addressed to one whose 
resolution was already unalterably fixed. Of 
all the words May then had forced herself to 
utter, excepting the immediate and temporary 
fruit of distress, anger, and pain, only those 
last, extorted by Alan's bitter and passionate 
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questioning, were to have iuiy result. The 
effect of the conversation was only to hasten 
that which it had been intended to delay, or, 
if possible, altogether to avert. 

The vehemence of the opposition he en- 
countered began to raise alarm. The doubts 
and fears May's uncompromising assertions 
had suggested to himself, goading him equally 
to hastier action, Alan took the resolution 
of at once submitting his fate to the ultimate 
test of Catherine's decision before any fizrther 
influence, adverse to his success, could be 
brought to bear upon her mind. 

Philip, not long afterwards, seeking and 
finding the deared opportunity for tendering 
his advice to Catherine upon her matrimo- 
nial intentions, was, nevertheless^ too late to 
affect her answer to Alan Valery. 

To a man more s^Qsible than Philip of 
the occasional importance of considering his 
words, less imperturbably indifferent to the 
opinion that might be formed by others of 
what he said and did, the task of offering 
counsel to hia imperious cousin on such a 
subject would probably have been a disagree- 
able one^ Supported, however, by his con- 
sciousness of an honest purpose, and encou- 
raged by a sincere belief that what he was 
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about to do and say was at once unavoidable 
and wise^ which rarely failed him in such 
hours of need, he entered upon it without 
hesitation. 

The day was very cold, and Catherine, com- 
plaining of cough, sat by the fire, a many- 
coloured shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
affording a strong contrast to her paLe face 
and mourning dress. May had gone out with 
Mr^ Montague,, and Philip coming in had 
found his cousin alone. 

' Have you he&n by yourself all the morn- 
ing?' he asked, gazing down at her, as he 
stood upon the hearth. She was not looking 
well, and he felt more than ever impressed 
with a sense of the ineligibility of the appre- 
hended marriage. 

* Alan Valery was here not long ago*' 

^ He seems to be always here/ said Philip. 

* Not often quite so early/ she replied. 

^ We shall have him thinking that you take 
an especial pleasure in his society, as you. may 
remember he did before,' Philip went on. 

Catherine smiled, and thoughtMly exa- 
mined her thin hands lying in her lap. His 
penetration was none c^ the keenest, but he 
perceived that she wore a kind of conscious 
aspect which increased his uneaaizuesB. He 
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*vmtched her, struggling with an uncalled for 
reflection that he might find himself in a 
disagreeable position. Could it be possible 
that his intended advice should come too late* 
As, at last, he opened his lips to speak, Cathe- 
rine interrupted him. 

^ I am glad,' she began hastily, as if anxious 
to forestall whatever he might be about to 
say, * to have this early opportunity of telling 
you some news, Philip; you will hardly be sur- 
prised, when you remember how long we have 
been intimate, and especially as you say you 

have noticed something yourself ' Then, 

however, he interrupted her in his turn — 

* I know what it is you are going to tell 
me,* he said sternly, with a feeling of indigna- 
tion at her fickleness and folly, * would to 
Heaven, I didn't ! That boy, Catherine, all 
but young enough to be your son ! ' 

She stood up, her face flushing with 
wounded pride. ' Your absurd exaggeration 
is calculated to provoke mirth rather than re- 
sentment,' she said, measuring her words as 
she sometimes did when bitterly offended; 
^but such coarse rudeness is an unexpected 
return for the confidence I was about to re- 
pose in you. It is plain May has schooled you 
into an instrument of her own jealousy.' 
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His speech inflicted a far deeper pang than 
he was at all aware of, or had meant to cause. 
He had not really intended to cause any, 
being only out-spoken after his favourite 
forcible fashion. But the loss of Catherine's 
youth was only less bitter to her than the 
loss of her lover. To be thus plainly re- 
minded by another of the fatal change occa- 
sioned as sharp a pain as she could well 
endure. 

Very dignified and tragic, she went past 
him out of the room, leaving him to digest, as 
best he uaight, the charge, the most intolerable 
of all to him, as it was certainly the most 
unfounded, that he was only acting as the 
mouthpiece of another, together with this 
xmsuspected consummation of Alan Valery's 
ill-advised design. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Had Alan Valery obtained this victory 4yvBr 
Catherine's flactuating inclination and the op- 
position of others a few months earlier, wrest- 
ing her f5pom Varese in his lifetime, he might 
possibly have been betrayed into a too obtru- 
sive assumption of the victor's aspect. For 
he was very young, and the struggle had been 
long and de^erate. 

Bat there is something less stimulating to 
the vanity in a triumph achieved over a dead 
man's memory than there would be in defeat- 
ing the man himself. No outward exultation 
on Alan's part bore testimony to the obstinacy 
and difficulty of that conflict with an adverse 
fate, and a perverse woman, which had now 
been brought to a successful close. 

With regard to the opposition he had en- 
countered. May's was forgiven the instant 
that his anger abated of its first heat. As 
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for that of Philip Lucas, he might, perhaps, 
feel indifferent to all inimical efforts which 
had failed to produce their intended effect. 
Or if he could have found it in his heart 
bitterly to resent them, as probably he could, 
then he must have recognised — ^however great 
the inward chafing— the dangerous impoUcy 
of strength^iing Philip Lucas's dislike. He 
had, as it were, exhausted his right to enter- 
tain resentment, by one fatal outburst of 
boundless passion. Henceforward he must 
treat no man as his enemy, conciliating all, 
lest the keenness of hate might scent out the 
secret which it was necessary to bis existence 
that he should conceal. 

He did, therefore, what he could to soften 
the stubborn disapprobation of Philip Lucas, 
opposing to its open expression a faultless 
courtesy and enduring pati^oce, frequently 
enraging to himself. But as he could not 
add another ten to his CHie-and-twenty years, 
nor yet successfully demonstrate that plain 
speaking was the great law of his conduct, 
the attempt was in all important respects a 
failure. 

At length, his displeasure against Alan 
being so strong, and the necessity of avowing 
it so urgent upon his conscience, as to produce 
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mucli diflFerence of opinion between himself 
and May, Philip resolved to return to Lynn- 
water. A coolness with Catherine having 
temporarily resulted from his first ill-con- 
sidered comment upon her engagement, she 
made no effort to retain him. He departed, 
therefore, and even May was glad, too much 
afraid that additional irritation would result 
from the perpetual meetings with Alan at Mr. 
Montague's house, and the sight of his enjoy- 
ment of such privileges as belonged naturally 
to Catherine's foture husband, to have much 
pleasure in her lover's society. 

For herself, the deed being done, the pro- 
posal made and accepted, she was trying to 
think the best of things as they were. Bad 
was the best. It was in all respects a most 
unequal, undesirable match; but since it was 
to be, it should be looked at in the most 
favourable light possible under the circum- 
stances. She kept her forebodings to herself, 
careful, instinctively, in no way to remind 
Catherine or her brother of an opposition 
which, however reasonable before, would now 
have been equally vexatious and vain. 

If it was at times rather more than she 
could bear to see them together, she went 
away, and occupied herself elsewhere, devoting 
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herself generally to the amusement of Mr. 
Montague, who chiefly depended upon her for 
entertainment, grief, sickness, and now an- 
other courtship, having successively engrossed 
Catherine's attention. May was the more 
anxious to prevent his feeling the want of it, 
that ever since their removal to London, she 
fancied she perceived in him an increasing 
feebleness and uncertainty of health. It was, 
moreover, no unwelcome occupation, for he 
made much of her, whilst she found herself 
an undesired third in the company of the 
others when Alan was there. In Catherine's 
absence her brother took pleasure in her 
society, but at other times May felt and ap- 
preciated the difference. 

Her thoughts had at first inclined home- 
wards. But there was a general feeling that, 
since the marriage was to take place, no ad- 
vantage was to be obtained by its delay; and 
she was staying on that she might be present 
on the occasion. She would rather have es- 
caped it altogether, had it been possible, but 
Alan and Catherine seeming inclined to resent 
thie idea, she had accepted the first week in 
April as the narrowest limit to her visit in 
London. By that time it would all be over, 
and she, in parting from Catherine, would 
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part from her sister-in-law, Mrs. Valery — 
Alan's wife. 

She could not reconcile herself to the con- 
nection, however she might restrain the ex- 
pression of her reluctance. Often, as she sat 
reading to Mr. Montague, or playing chess 
with him, as he was fond of doing at all hours 
of the day, the wandering of her thoughts to 
the unwelcome subject caused him much axi- 
noyance by the mistakes in her reading, or 
pleasure, by the inadvertence which made it 
easy for him to win the game. 

One day, Catherine and Alan being out^ 
they had played chess for hours. May's ill-luck 
running ever from bad to worse. Wearied 
out, she had risen from her seat, and standing 
with one hand on the back of Mr. Montague's 
chair, thence recklessly directed her moves^ 
whenever it became her turn to play. Already 
she had purposely contrived two or three op- 
portunities for final defeat, which he had failed 
to perceive. There seemed no prospect of the 
game coming to an end, when the entrance of 
an unexpected visitor brought it, happily, to 
a sudden conclusion. 

Hearing the door open, and the voice of the 
servant announcing a name which she could 
not distinguish. May looked up with dis- 
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agreeable consciousness of her rumpled hair, 
pushed back in listless weariness from her 
flushed face during three mortal hours of chess 
playing beside a blazing fire. But as her eyes 
fell upon the figure being ushered into the 
room she was instantly reminded, to the for- 
getfulness of all else, of Lynnwater, the 
summer, and Bellair, and of the unhappy 
foreigner who had there found an untimely 
grav5. Catherine's cousin Ragagni was stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

May's next recollection was of the new 
alliance lately entered into with her brother, 
the rival of Ragagni's friend, all passing in a 
moment through her mind before the startled 
exclamation left her lips. 

* Why, Signor Ragagni ! ' 

She went forward, extending her hand with 
frank pleasure, whilst Mr. Montague gathered 
by degrees a sense of what was going on, and 
tried to recognise that dark square face, removed 
during several months from his observation. 

' I'm glad to see you alive ! ' cried May, who 
had ever reflected with a certain awe upon his 
dangerous and mysterious enterprise, 'but what 
brings you? I don't think Catherine had the 
least idea you were coming back to England.' 
He took her hand slowly. He had a peculiar 
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keen deliberate way of bestowing upon every- 
body a gaze, almost embarrassing from the 
gravity of its fixed penetration. 

* You have not seen anything so pleasant 
for a long while/ said May with a saucy toss 
of her head, her release from the bondage 
of the chess-board restoring a sudden cheer- 
fulness to her spirits. * Have you done all you 
were going to do, Signor Ragagni, or have 
you been shut up anywhere and badly used, 
you look so pale?' 

* Nothing have I had but only misadven- 
tures,' he answered, passing on towards Mr. 
Montague, * treachery and a rapid flight.' 

May noticed as he walked a peculiar limp 
from which his gait had been before entirely 
free, and felt a vague movement of indigna- 
tion against Italian tyrants. 

* You have been hurt,' she said in a tone of 
pity ; * there has been fighting where you were, 
or they have put you in prison and treated 
you cruelly, you are quite lame.' 

* That storpiatura, signorina,' he answered, 
turning from Mr. Montague, still rather un- 
certain as to the identity of his visitor, to reply, 
* was not done but by myself, and that in Eng- 
land. It is what you call a dislocation, a sprain. 
It happened to me as I passed from Lynnwater 
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to Richleigh, the same night that a worse 
injury was done me.' 

'Ah!' said May, reading in his face a stem 
strong grief, such as the stern strong features 
might express, 'that dreadful thing! And 
never found out, Signor Ragagni.' . 

*Not yet,' he answered with a grim pa- 
tience.' 

Here Mr. Montague, arriving gradually at 
full recognition of Ragagni, interposed to de- 
sire May would sununon his niece. 'Call 
Catherine. Where's Catherine? She ought 
to know — ^tell her to come, my dear.' 

' She is out,' said May, wondering uneasily 
what effect her cousin's presence might pro- 
duce by recalling the already replaced de- 
parted to Catherine's mind, both upon Alan 
and herself. 

'How is it with Caterina?' asked Ragagni, 
upon this. ' How does she now support that 
loss which must be ever irreparable? Is she 
better?' 

' ! she is better,* said May, and pausing 
immediately in some embarrassment, reflecting 
that Ragagni would scarcely hear with plea- 
sure the steps already taken to repair the same, 
as he believed, irreparable loss. 

Fortunately, or Ragagni might have re- 
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mained in ignorance till he saw Catherine 
herself, Mr. Montague, whose remembrance 
of the connection between Varese and his pre- 
sent visitor was not after this lapse of time 
extremely clear, entered without hesitation 
upon the explanation which May was willing 
to avoid. 

* Catherine is better,' he said, in a tone of 
hearty satisfaction, * much better. I was very 
anxious about her at one time. I did think 
she would break her heart about the murder. 
But since she has been engaged to young 
Valery, fretting's at an end, of course:' 

Whilst this speech was proceeding, mingled 
feelings kept May's eyelids down. She felt 
ashamed of Catherine's apparent fickleness, 
her want of constancy to the memory of the 
man she loved. While, as Alan's sister, she 
seemed obliged to share in whatever blame 
attached to this unseemly act of oblivion. 

But she heard, if she did not see Ragagni 
start, and felt the significance of the silence 
which ensued. Mr. Montague, happily uncon- 
scious, reverted longingly to the chess-board, 
and discovering by the position of the pieces 
that he must in the next move win the game, 
desired May to carry it away very carefully, 
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that, at their leisure they might resume their 
play where they had left off. 

Anything to do was a welcome relief in 
that extremely awkward moment. May obeyed 
willingly, displaying an abundant caution, at- 
tributable rather to her desire to prolong the 
occupation than to attention to Mr. Mon- 
tague's commands. As she at length returned 
to her place, Bagagni looked up at her with 
more than ordinary keenness. 

^ This had I not expected,' he said, speaking 
quietly, but with apparent effort. * Since when, 
signorina, has it been resolved that Gaterina 
should marry your brother?' 

* Not long,' answered May. 

^ She is to be congratulated that she can so 
soon vanquish her grief,^ said Ragagni. 

Then he fell again into silence, musing with 
a certain intense expression, as if an idea of 
great significance had either been suggested 
or confirmed by what he had heard. 

May interrupted him at last by repeating 
her first enquiry, as to what had brought him 
so suddenly to England. 

Bousing himself to explain, he was some- 
what at a disadvantage, for Mr. Montague 
heard very little, and understood less. May, 
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who might otherwise have accorded a more 
intelligent attention, was, notwithstanding her 
request for information, listening with an 
anxiety which greatly distracted her thoughts 
for the return of Catherine and her brother. ' 
When Ragagni ceased speaking she had ob- 
tained an indistinct, but, on the whole, correct 
impression of some supposed treachery, by 
which his plans had been discomfited on the 
eve of execution, exposing himself and his 
confederates to great danger. They seemed, 
however, to have happily been warned in time 
for most of them to efifect their return to 
England. 

Just as the relation drew to a close, May 
heard her brother's step in the hall outside. 

*They are come in,' she said, springing 
quickly up. ' Suppose I go and teU them you 
are here.' 

' Who is that? Your brother?' exclaimed 
Ragagni hastily, and rising with equal pre- 
cipitation. 

And then, much to her surprise, and not a 
little to her annoyance, as he thus defeated 
an intention formed, she scarcely knew why, 
to warn Alan of his arrival, he followed her 
to the door. 

Catherine had gone upstairs to remove her 
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walking dress, and Alan was on the point of 
entering the room. But as above May^s head 
appeared the features of Geronimo Varese's 
comrade, he stopped short, a sudden disagree- 
able pallor displacing the glow left by the 
outer air upon his face. Nevertheless, almost 
before May could speak, he advanced and held 
out his hand. The instinct of fear was 
always now so quickly followed by the instinct 
bidding him conceal that he was afraid, that 
they might almost be called equally instan- 
taneous. 

Yet, as he looked at Ragagni, he not only 
remembered in him the friend of his rival; 
the promoter of the union which he had by 
means so sinister prevented, but, more forcibly 
than either, the man who had passed him as 
he paused, fresh from his act of passion, at 
the turnstile, and whose frequent glances 
towards the spot where he was standing 
implied that he had been seen. He believed 
that it could only be a resemblance, but a 
resemblance wonderfully strong. 

And, however that might be, the return of 
Ragagni seemed to Alan Valery a foreshadow- 
ing of evil. Growing guilty, he had perhaps 
grown superstitious, exchanging the security 
of innocence for perpetual alarm. Neverthe- 
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less, he showed but little uneasiness. May, 
watching him as usual, and ignorant of the 
sufficient cause he had for agitation, was 
agreeably surprised by the absence of all hesi- 
tation, of any appearance of dislike in his 
manner. Friendliness might be unnecessary, 
but there was at any rate no coldness, no em- 
barrassment, no displeasure. She rejoiced at 
this fresh proof of the softening, improving 
influence of his success, already manifested by 
the persevering cordiality recently extended 
to Philip Lucas. 

^I hadn't the remotest expectation of 
meeting you,' he said in his natural tone. 
'Surely this return is something quite 
unforeseen?' 

^ It has been hastened,' answered Ragagni, 
regarding him with his usual slow delibera- 
tion. ^ My enterprise has not been fortunate, 
like yours.' 

The words seemed to be intended to convey 
congratulation. But Alan fancied he did not 
read good wishes in the keen fixed glance. 

^ Better luck next time, perhaps,' he said, 
moving forward into the room with an uneasy 
impulse to escape from Ragagni's close obser- 
vation; an action which in a manner necessi- 
tated the retulm of the latterto his former place. 
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As he passed round the table to reach it, 
Alan Valery perceived the peculiar halt, un- 
known when they had parted, to Ragagni's 
tread. It was another and unexpected point 
of resemblance between this man and the 
figure that haunted his recollection. His 
studied calmness was disconcerted for the 
moment. With his hand on his lips, betrayed 
into an attitude of surprise and consternation, 
he stood still, marking the unequal steps. 

* You are beholding my foot,' said Bagagni, 
turning to him as he sat down, ^t is a thing 
very inconvenient, and becomes worse than 
ever. The night I left Lynnwater — ^that night 
for me altogether of misfortune — I fell over 
a stone and obtained a dislocation — a sprain. 
So was I retained two hours at the least upon 
my walk.^ 

His first words had recalled Alan to a sense 
of his danger. His last, confirming the pre* 
vious, as it seined, impossible supposition 
that he had met Ragagni and no one else by 
the White Rails, were so alarming, that his 
natural facility in hiding what he felt seemed 
all inadequate to avert his enormous peril. 
Ragagni's next speech might allude to the 
figure indistinctly seen by him beneath the 
thorn, a subject which Alan felt himself 
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utterly unable to discuss or hear discussed, 
with the degree of composure necessary to 
deceive. 

But Ragagni's eyes were upon him, and a 
conscious manner now might suggest his pos- 
sible guilt, even if nothing had suggested it 
before. 

*^A bad omen,' he said, so far recovering 
himself as to sit down. Then, his glance being 
more than ever intentionally downcast, he 
perceived on the carpet one of the chessmen 
recently employed by Mr. Montague and his 
sister in their game, and picked it up. * Look 
here. May, you careless child ! Suppose this 
should be lost?' 

Thus summoned, she came across readily 
and took it out of his hand. From her place 
she had noticed that he was not looking him- 
self, and as he gave her the pawn asked in a 
half whisper whether he felt ill? 

The question was unhappily ill-timed. 
Keenly aware how much the danger was in- 
creased by thus drawing upon his altered looks 
the attention of the rest, his eyes flashed back 
upon her a glance of terror and of rage. Was 
the miserable betrayal to come from her? 
May saw she had done wrong, though unable 
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to conceive in what way, and retreated hastily 
from his side, puzzling herself to think how 
she could have offended him. He did not 
always like to be questioned as to how he 
was, she knew, but there had been more than 
such displeasure in his look. All that she 
could discern was that he desired to avoid 
notice, and anxious to atone for her mistake, 
turned to Ragagni to divert his attention to 
herself. 

Confused by Alan's behaviour, she was not, 
however, able to originate a fresh subject of 
conversation, and for the sake of saying some- 
thing, repeated Ragagni's recent assertion in 
the form of a query. 'You were delayed, 
were you, by the accident to your foot?' 

* A great deal,' he replied. Then turning 
with great suddenness to Alan, he asked, * At 
what hour was the murder committed?' Alan 
started, not recognising for a minute that the 
question was probably addressed to him only 
as it might have been to anyone else. That 
no particular information was expected from 
him, but only a repetition of the general sup- 
position as to the time when Varese must 
have met his death. His consciousness of a 
more intimate knowledge than others could 
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possess had lent unnecessary significance to 
Ragagni's words. Satisfied at last of this, he 
answered that he scarcely knew. 

'In fact, I know little of the particulars^ 
Signor Ragagni, having left Lynnwater, you 
see, before anything was found out. But it 
could be easily ascertained, of course, by a 
calculation of the time required to reach the 
spot, waDdng from Bellair.' 

'At what hour did he leave Bellair?' en- 
quired Ragagni, stUl, notwithstanding Alan's 
avowed ignorance of the details, addressing 
his questions to him. 

' I do not know,' he answered, sufficiently 
collected to perceive the danger of manifesting 
impatience. 

' After I was in bed/ said Mr. Montague. 

' Very late indeed,' said May. 

'It appears to me marvellous, that here, 
where not only are there just laws, but a 
strong and paternal government to procure 
their accomplishment, this crime should not 
yet have been discovered, and punished as it 
merits,' said Ragagni. 

' How was it done? ' 

Still Alan Valery was perseveringly inter- 
rogated, and by look more dosely even than 
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in words. This time the enquiry was beyond 
all others difficult to answer. 

* Have you had no account of it ? ' asked 
Alan, repljdng after a moment's pause by 
another question. 

* Si/ said Ragagni, ' Caterina wrote to me. 
But writing is not like speech.' 

'It is generally fiir more accurate/ said 
Alan. 

Then he caught the rustle of a silk dress, 
and felt that Catherine's approach was about 
to bring relief. He went out to tell her who 
was there. 

She gave a little cry when she had heard, 
and hastened in with an eagerness which he 
rightly guessed to be prompted more by the 
desire to see Varese's friend than her cousin. 
He had been in too great danger for his 
jealousy to possess all its usual keenness, or 
for any other passion altogether to usurp the 
place of fear. Her manner, however, added 
fresh pangs to those they could not overwhelm. 

Feeling desolate as well as hunted, he went 
away into another room, experiencing almost 
a renewal of the anguish filling that first 
night when, despairing of winning Catherine, 
he had plunged unawares into crime. 
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Between the open doors of this and the room 
he had just left there only intervened a hall 
or passage of no great width. He heard 
Catherine's voice, always high pitched and 
strong, exclaim, as if in answer to Ragagni, 
* 0, the night you went ! ' 

He thought those were the words, the accent 
seeming one of vehement sorrow; but he 
might have been mistaken. Then some one 
shut the door of the other room, and he could 
distinguish nothing further, save a general 
murmur of voices, in which Catherine's tones 
were always the most perceptible, speaking 
rapidly, and as with excitement. He went 
out of the house, divided between jealousy of 
the dead and a foreboding perception that in 
Ragagni he would have an avenger more 
skilled than Philip Lucas, and more constant 
than Catherine Mayhew. 
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CHAPTER X. 

By the second week in April May had re- 
turned to the Manns. 

Visions of an earthly paradise in her bro- 
ther's home, when some ideal woman should 
be wife to him and sister to herself, had been 
exchanged for a less pleasant reality. Cathe- 
rine Mayhew was now Mrs. Valery, and May 
believed that little happiness, either to the 
married couple or to others, would be the 
fruit of this unequal yoke. The three years 
which must elapse before May might be con- 
signed for good to other keeping were likely, 
in her opinion, to pass as smoothly at the 
Manns as at Bellair. 

It was not probable, however, that in this 
matter any preference of hers would be suf- 
fered to decide. Alan had said he should 
not let her stay with her former guardians^ 
and Catherine, after speaking to her of a fu- 

VOL. n. L 
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ture residence with them in such a manner as 
to make her feel that her permission was the 
£rst consideration, had intimated that she 
had graciously accorded it, and thought it 
might be desirable for all parties that May 
should henceforward join their circle at Bel- 
lair. 

But for the present the whole question was 
in abeyance, and only servants tenanted the 
great house* Mr. And Mrs. Valery were in 
Germany, where they were likely to be de- 
tained for soome months. Just before the 
wedding there had been a &oticeai)le altenir 
tion fiw the worse in Mr. Montague's health, 
to be remedied only, in the opinion of the phy- 
sicians consulted, by the baths of Schwalbach* 
The invalid himself would have preferred to 
take his chance in England, whatever that 
might be, rather than make so long a journey 
in his weak state and advanced age. But 
Catherine, clinging witii a tenacity which had 
in it something pathetic, to the oooly human 
being for whom she had any real and tender 
affection, having decided in her imperious way 
that the Schwalbach waters should effect the 
desired cure, any amount of trouble or fatigue 
(Seemed worth undergoing in her eyes. 

Of late she had jBomewhat neglected her 
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unde, aibsorbed by her own sorrows or designs. 
Bat the consckxusnesg of this remissness on 
her part made her anxiety now all the greater, 
her attentions the more incessant, a compunc- 
tion which die was capable of feeling deeply, 
if not long, urging hear to atone for past 
shortcomings. 

When, therefore, the bridal pair departed 
on thdar trip, the old man unwillingly went 
with them; incongruous company, scarcely, 
however, in May's opinion, more incongruous 
than the wedding. They went to Germany, 
and May returned to the Manns. 

She was accompanied by Ragagni on her 
way down. There seemed to be a pause or 
break in his usual avocations, rendering pos- 
sible the gratification of a desire which, though 
somewhat inconsistent with his stem and 
practical character, he appeared to entertain. 
He intended to spend some months in the 
place where he and Geronimo Vapese had 
passed together the last daya of a life whose 
speedy dose had then been entirely unfore- 
seen. An idea that on the spot he might be 
better able to track the guilty parties, May 
guessed to be the actuating motive of this 
proceeding, but it was little spoken of, and 
after a time she believed herself mistaken. 
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He took the same apartments occupied in 
the summer by the Valerys, and renewed his 
acquaintance with those discordant spirits, 
Philip Lucas and the Manns. 

The unmodified enmity of these two op- 
posing parties, claiming an equal share in 
May's interest and affection, placed an addi- 
tional obstacle in the way of her leading a 
peaceful life. The anxieties which had occu- 
pied her in town were replaced by others, if 
less important, scarcely less engrossing. Open 
warfare between her guardians and herself 
upon the matter of her engagement added a 
peculiar complication to the original difficulty 
of being at one and the same time on good 
terms with the Captain and Mrs. Mann. Now 
the struggle was to be on good terms with 
either, a struggle generally altogether in 
vain. 

It was a happy thing for May that she had 
in her no touch of over-sensitiveness, possess- 
ing on the contrary a persistent equanimity, 
which had more than once, though never 
very justly, or by any who knew her well, 
been characterised as heartless and apathetic. 
Put to the proof now, it presented a wonder- 
fully impenetrable shield to the shafts of 
annoyance daily directed against it. Captain 
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and Mrs. Mann scolded, and she held out with* 
out impatience, as without a thought of giving 
way ; and when, wearied for the moment with 
being angry, they required amusement, and 
the benefit of that cheerfulness which was 
unknown to themselves. May was always in 
good humour, appearing to forget as quickly 
as they did themselves, unmerited reproofs, 
which a coarse manner of speaking rendered 
peculiarly harsh. 

It had not been found advisable to forbid 
Philip Lucas the house, weakened as their 
hands were by Alan's ratification of his sis- 
ter's engagement. They could not but feel 
that May's youth afibrded their only rational 
ground for disapproval — the only one which 
they could publicly maintain. But a disap- 
proval on this ground could be but temporary, 
and could only demand delay. May would 
grow older, and though Mr. Lucas was, indeed, 
by many years her senior, there was no such 
difference of age as could furnish valid rea- 
sons for objection, especially when May's 
poverty was considered. Philip Lucas, far 
from rich, and educated to no profession, 
whereby he might increase his income, might 
be poor in comparison with the Manns, but un- 
doubtedly he was rather a good match for May. 
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To insist upon delay was therefore as much 
as they cpuld openly attempt, and Philip was 
suffered to come to the house wheneyer his 
desire to see May was so pressing as to over- 
rule his extreme dislike to seeing the Afanns. 
He came, and as a hateful necessity was tole« 
rated, May paying to her unkind fates the 
penalty of this pleasure by undergoing addi- 
tional annoyance for the rest of the day from 
the ill-temper of her irritated guardians. 

During the last few months Philip's designs 
of vengeance, and devotion to the memory of 
his friend, had suffered some eclipse. Mr. 
Lucas had been too often engaged in bridging 
over by pleasant anticipations the three years' 
delay decreed to the realisation of his personal 
hopes ; or else he had found greater difficult 
ties than he had expected in fulfilling that 
obligation to procure the execution of justice, 
from which he nevertheless could never think 
himself discharged. 

Catherine's marriage, however, had recalled 
to its former prominence in Philip's thoughts 
the memory of the man who had been at first 
intended to play the part of bridegroom on 
that occaMon, and Ragagni's return appeared 
to promise an able and indefatigable coac^utor 
in the pursoit. 
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It was only for a time, and but in part, that 
even his engagement to May could have di- 
verted Philip's thoughts from any settled pur. 
pose. He condemned himself for weakness in 
having been thus temporarily absorbed inta 
partial forgetfulness of the stem work which 
he had recognised as a duty. 

True it was, that active measures were 
much impeded by the general uncertainty and 
the complete failure of every effort of the police 
to throw light upon the mystery of Varese's 
death. But the more absolute the ill success 
of all official research, the more imperative 
the summons to the private friends of liie 
murdered man to exert themselves to procure 
justice for his innocent blood. 

That was the light in which PhiEp viewed 
the matter, and the universal despair of any 
further discovery had no effect upon his deter- 
mination, though it nnght abate his hope;^ 
He was one of those who can doggedly pursue 
an undertaking long after every reasonable 
prospect of success has disappeared. 

With almost prophetic uneariness May 
noticed the revival of the old topte in hia 
conversation, and traced it in his thoughts. 
She had heard so much of it at Bellair during 
the weeks immediately succeeding Varese's 
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death as to be weary, and on that weariness 
founded an extreme dislike. Moreover, such 
severity as characterised Philip's aspirations, 
though she allowed that it might be right, 
could never be congenial. 

* I suppose it is weak, as you say, Philip,' 
she admitted; 'but I can't help thinking of 

, the unfortunate wretch who is being hunted 
all this time, and what he must suffer; of 
course he ought to be hung, but I don't feel 
able to take any pleasure in the idea of his 
hanging.' 

* You have no love of justice for its own 
sake,' said Philip. 

* Possibly as much as you have,' replied 
May. ' You don't want justice only for its 
own sake; your anxiety for the criminal to be 
punished is not because he murdered an un- 
happy defenceless foreigner, but because, or 
at least chiefly because, that foreigner was 
your friend.' 

* I feel more bound to procure the punish- 
ment of Varese's villainous assassin because 
the poor fellow was my friend. I grant you 
that,' answered Philip. ' But the obligation 
extends in a measure to all. One of the com- 
munity has committed a crime ; till that crime 
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is punished, the guilt rests more or less with 
the community at large.' 

*Do most people think as you do?' May 
rather incredulously asked. 

' I don't care,' said Philip, irritated by her 
opposition, ' I know I am right.' 

* I dare say I am wrong,' said May, seeing 
him thus ruffled, with as much humility as 
can be expressed without the least intention of 
submission, *a woman is "a thing that cannot 
reason," you know.' 

' You can in other matters,' said Philip, 
with mixed toleration and displeasure in his 
air. 'But here I suppose your heart over- 
rules your head.' 

' Women should be tender hearted and com- 
passionate,' said May. 

' Compassion is absolutely wrong when the 
guilty enjoy its benefit alone.' 

* They don't, only ' 

* Well, never mind, now,' said Philip im- 
patiently, more than half in earnest as he 
added, ' when the three years are over I shall 
be able to break you in.' His roughness was 
too habitual and therefore too unconscious. to 
be offensive, at least it never offended May. 

* Ah, you won't,' she said, laughing ; ' I 
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shall kave learned finxmess during lliat long 
struggle with an adverse destiny. You are 
undergoing no such training, and will find 
yourself at a disadvantage. But, Philip, it 
isn't feir as it is. If you were to discover 
that I had stolen one of those lovely roses 
(which every one must covet) out of Mrs. 
Mannas hat, you'd proclaim it at once, and 
have me be£9re the mayor, that I might be 
punished or locked up. Whilst whatever you 
might do, you know I should tell no tales/ 

He laughed, but he was out of patience. 
To him the subject was very real and earnest, 
and he did not like her jesting. 

* You're very young. May,* he said, with 
an efibrt at forbearance. 

* I hope so,' she answered, undisturbed, * I'll 
grow wise in time, Philip; don't be vexed.' 

She was very tolerant of him, enduring his 
plain speaking with singular equanimity. His 
heart was honest, if his judgment was severe 
and his notions prejudiced. An inexorable 
judge, but a very fedthfal friend. A pro- 
tector not too tender, but very Ic^al always and 
strong. A man impatient of dissent from his 
own opinions, but who fortua&ately would be 
incapable of conceiving such dissent unless 
absolutely assured of its existence. She need 
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never dispute with him except at her own 
pleasure, for unless opposition waa open and 
avowed, it would never occur to him that 
anyone could oppose. 

Thus incapable of supposing himaelf mis- 
taken in any idea he adopted or enterprise 
he undertook, Philip Lucas discovered with 
no small surprise that he had been deceived 
in reckoning upon the co-operation of Rar 
gagni in his cherished plan». 

The latter had expressed so firm a con- 
viction of the hopelessness of any further 
pursuit, the utter improbability that after the 
lapse of so many months the murderer should 
not have provided effectually for his safety, 
as to make it very plain that no assistance 
could be ea^cted from him. Had he been 
able to return from Italy immediately upon 
hearing of Yarese's death, he would then^ he 
said, indeed have acted differently, and have 
instituted the most diligent personal search. 
But now, after the complete discomfitnre of 
professional detectives, it wb.s not likely that 
private inve^gation could be an3rthin^ but 
an absurd and useless waste of time, incapaJble 
of advantaging either the living or the dead. 

The reasonableness of these opinions Ra* 
gagni laboured earnestly to make clear. He 
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only succeeded, however, in shaking Philip's 
belief in his friendship for Varese, in no way- 
influencing him to abandon his own con- 
victions and designs. 

The return of .Catherine to Bellair might 
bring to Mr. Lucas sjrmpathy, if not assist- 
ance in his hopeless undertaking. The irri- 
tating courtship and success of Alan Valery 
no longer before his eyes, Philip's thoughts 
reverted to his cousin's former devotion to 
the remembrance of her dead lover, believing 
in its continued existence, though it might 
be only in a modified form. 

No one had been deceived as to the diflFerence 
of Catherine's feelings for her intended and 
her actual husband. There had been no hap- 
piness, no triumph, in her acceptance of Alan 
Valery. It • had afforded some poor satis- 
faction to her vanity, and had rescued her 
from the dreaded anticipation of living alone. 
But it was evident to everybody that it had 
done for her nothing more. Philip's convic- 
tion, strengthened by his own incapability of 
changing, was that Varese's memory must 
still be dear to her, and the obligation to pro- 
cure the punishment of his unknown murderer 
at least as plain to her as to himself. 
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But in the meantime the return of the 
Valerys to Bellair did not seem likely im- 
mediately to take place. Mr. Montague had 
derived no benefit from the baths, and his 
state not permitting him to undertake the 
journey to England, his great niece and her. 
husband could only await where they were, 
the natural termination of that general decay 
of vital power which had evidently begun. 

Letters came from Catherine to Philip, and 
others from Alan Valery to May, very little 
honeymoon brilliancy enlivening either. Alan 
declared himself sick of Germany, though his 
sister could not make out any pressing desire 
to return home. Sometimes he spoke as if, 
upon Mr. Montague's death, they should still 
remain on the continent, removing, however, 
at once from Schwalbach. But no such design 
was once alluded to in Catherine's epistles. 
* The moment my dear uncle shall have passed 
from amongst us,' she wrote, on the contrary, in 
her masterfiil way, ' I shall return to Bellair. 
Nothing but his illness could have induced 
me to remain so long absent, now that my 
own health is as far restored as I can ever 
expect it to be.' 

The tone of this letter sufficiently explained 
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to May the general discQatent she liad thought 
perceptible in Alan's own. 

At length, in July, Gathmne's supiemacy 
was made apparent. Letters were received an* 
nouncing Mr. Montague's demise, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Yalery's immediate return to England. 
Catherine herself wrote to May, begging that 
on tilie day fixed for their arrival she would 
meet them at Bellair. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ABOrrr eight o'clock in the sumxaer evemng, 
hot and still, Alan Valery and his wife reached 
Bellair. 

A little sunlight was still lingering on the 
tops of the tallest avenue trees, and softening 
the long gloomy frontage of the great grey 
house ; overhead, the rooks were floating 
steadily homewards ; a distant bark of dogs, 
that heard afar the nearing wheels, ascended 
from the courtyard ; and there upon the 
lawn, in her light dress, was May, ready to 
run up to the hall door as soon as the car* 
riage should stop. Not very distant from her 
Ragagni was standing also, prepared to wel* 
come his cousin home. 

The drive from Richleigh had been a silent 
one. Catherine's eyes had indifferently noticed 
the growing familiarity of passing objects, till 
they came opposite the ^hite rails. Then 
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* Go on, Philip, that's not all, of course.* 
Alan had disposed himself to talk also, but 

Philip's first words enlightening him as to the 
subject then in Catherine's thoughts, he leaned 
back suddenly in his chair, and remained 
silent. 

* You will not succeed,' observed Ragagxii, 
at the next pause. 

Catherine turned vehemently upon him. 
*We shall succeed,' she cried, almost with 
indignation. 'We have the right with us. 
0, it shall be found out ! Philip, suppose I 
double the rewards?' 

* I doubt if that will do much good,' said 
Philip. He spoke somewhat more moderately 
than she did, for his eyes happening to fall on 
Alan Valery's face, it occurred even to him 
that he looked ill, and he recalled that jealousy 
of the dead which Catherine had charged her 
husband with entertaining. 

' It would do good,' contradicted Catherine. 
But Philip made no reply. 

* Germany has not agreed with you, Valery,' 
he said, looking across at him, ' you're thinner 
than you were.' 

Alan glanced down at himself with feigned 
indifference. ' Not much,' he answered. 
Philip was never witty, and not generally 
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malicious ; but Alan was a standing provoca- 
tion, and he suffered himself to make a rude 
attempt at being both. 

'Growing perhaps,' he suggested, his lips 
expanding with a smile that after all was only 
half in spite. 

Alan, however, gave him credit for a full 
amount of venom in this speech. Sensitive 
as ever to any remark upon his youth, he 
flushed red at this, exaggerated though it 
was. 

* A very duU joke, Philip,' he answered, the 
more easily irritated for some faint perception 
that Catherine might use her seniority with 
advantage unpleasant to himself. 

'You have not the air so very young,' 
said Ragagni, 'and in the passed year it 
appears to me that you have gained ten. 
There is to be discovered a great alter- 
ation.' 

The sting of this observation was even 
worse, for it was dangerous. Alan shrank 
inwardly from the close inspection which 
ensued. Even Catherine, though she had no 
expectation of perceiving anything new in the 
appearance of her handsome young husband, 
and was impatient of this interruption to the 
previous conversation, turned to look. 

VOL. II» N 
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* He is out of sorts,' she said, indifferently, 'I 
don't know what's the matter with him/ 

*I have observed him to change in the 
face many times, even in few moments,' said 
Ragagni, regarding him with medicsd fixity of 
gaze, ' and that now — ^this hour.' 

S&vage with the pain of his unspeakable 
anxiety, Alan stood suddenly up. 

* I am not ill,' he swd, angrily; * but it will 
be a miracle if I am not made so by all tliese 
demonstrations of alarm on my account* 
When I am ill, I'll say so. You may be sure 
of that.' 

He had borne as much as he could bear, 
and went out in haste. No wonder if he was 
ill, affcer the infliction of Eagagni's watch the 
whole morning through ! Imagination is very 
powerful, he knew, especially when stimu- 
lated by the consciousness of danger. But he 
did not believe it was fancy alone that attri- 
buted incessant observation to Eagagni, or an 
unrestrained terror which found in his sudden 
taste for his society something of sinister sig* 
nificance. If this man should remain at 
Ljmnwater on that familiar footing warranted 
by his relationship with Catherine, Bellair 
would become to Alan Valery an intolerable 
abode. 
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He was surrounded by enemies. A single 
unguarded word, one natural look, one- ges- 
ture, not as it were previously studied and 
rehearsed, and he was lost. There was now 
no possibility of doubt that he had met 
Ragagni at the turnstile, and the manner of 
the latter continually suggested to him that 
of that meeting he also was aware. And 
then the man was so subtle, Alan believed, 
appreciating that subtlety more readily, 
perhaps, for the subtle element in his own 
character. He had such grand command 
over his features and his voice — he could say 
so much that had a harmless meaning to 
indifferent people, but was agony to the one 
guilty listener, to whom it was specially ad- 
dressed. Years of experience in danger and 
intrigue gave him an enormous superiority 
over Alan Valery, whatever might be the 
latter^s natural talent for dissimulation. That 
youth, of which it displeased Alan so bitterly 
to be reminded, was here also a disadvan- 
tageous thing — an additional disqualification 
to meet successfiilly the perils surrounding 
him on every aide. He felt young then in- 
deed; young, in the sense of helplessness, the 
sinking of heart, the failure of courage to look 
forward steadily upon the possibility of in- 

V 2 
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famy and death. The carelessness of his years 
was gone, but the weakness of them remained 
with him. 

The loneliness of a great and guilty secret 
oppressed his very soul, and the preservation 
of that secret from the knowledge of any 
human being was the one piece of good 
fortune which in the future he could possibly 
enjoy. 

Very unlikely, however, he felt it to be 
that such good fortune should attend him. 
Hitherto he had escaped detection, but he had 
not until now been at Bellair, exposed to the 
continual supervision of Philip Lucas and 
Ragagni. The danger had become greater, 
while he felt no corresponding increase of 
strength either to avert or to endure. 

Under these circumstances, Alan sometimes 
doubted whether he desired now, as formerly. 
May's residence at Bellair, or would prefer 
her remaining at the Manns'. He did not fear 
her discovering his secret. A calmer estima- 
tion of probabilities than had been possible at 
first had convinced him that it would require 
almost ocular demonstration to change May's 
present admiring estimation of him into sus- 
picion of his guilt. Such love as hers was 
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certain to continue blind as long as deception 
on the point could be conceivable. 

But supposing discovery to be brought 
about by others, he would not care for her to 
be there. He would rather not, in such a 
case, possess the opportunity of reading grief 
and horror in those 6yes which now expressed 
such proud aflfection. Poor little May ! The 
publication of his guilt would be ruin, too, to 
her personal hopes and expectations, for Philip 
Lucas, he believed, would rather break ten 
engagements than marry the sister of a 
murderer, and that the murderer of Varese* 

But in the meantime, should no discovery 
be made, or till it should be made, he might 
find comfort in May's presence at Bellair. Of 
course she detested in thought the unknown 
criminal, but his immolation was not with 
her, as with Catherine and Philip Lucas, 
the one object of desire. It could not, as with 
the former, in any way interfere with or over- 
shadow her love for him. And the arrange- 
ment would, without doubt, be the best for 
May. The perpetual vulgar annoyance to 
which she was exposed at the Manns' would 
have already worn out any spirit less con- 
tented and long-suffering than hers. He was 
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too leoeDtl J muried to antidpftte many tiuls 
for her fixHn the temper (rf' his wife. Onfy, if 
the htMl disooverp^ should take jibuoe at hut, 
the le» he and his aster should have been, 
together would be then the better. 

He could come to no dedaon on the point, 
and for the jMesent hit it for dicnmstanoes 
to determine whether he should eodeaBvoar to 
remove May tnmi the custody of the lianns — 
an undotaldng of doubtful suooess, or attempt 
no alteration of the <dd arrangement which 
had confided her to thdr caie. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

May Yalebt, not at all aware that her fate 
had been committed to the decision of cir- 
cumstances, experienced no small surprise, 
as the weeks following the arrival of her 
brother and Catherine at Bellair went by, 
leaving her position unaltered at the Manns'. 
With more surprise, indeed, than disappoint- 
ment, she at length accepted the conviction, 
that Alan's marriage after all would make 
no difference to her. 

She did not love Catherine, or desire her 
society, or envy the position of a guest in 
her house. And that it would still in all 
essentials be her house, just as if no hus- 
band were in existence, May clearly foresaw, 
appreciating fully Catherine's masterM in* 
dependence, even exaggerating it perhaps, 
influenced by the recollection of her early 
authority over Alan and herself. 
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She would have liked to be near Alan, 
she would gladly have been fireed from the 
dominion of the Manns. But after all, life 
at Bellair would not be without its trials. 
The one great disappointment had been her 
brother's marriage with Catherine Mayhew, 
in the face of which all other disappointments 
became small. She continued at the house 
in the High Street, with wh^t was only in- 
wardly at all a sorrowful content, during the 
remainder of the summer; endeavouring to 
persuade herself that she alone made, even 
in her secret heart, uncomplimentary obser* 
vations on the order of things prevailing at 
Bellair. 

But in the end of September an unexpected 
occurrence gave a new direction to affiairs. 
May remarked one morning the arrival of a 
letter for Captain Mann. It was really a 
remarkable event, for neither the captain nor 
his wife had many correspondents, perhaps 
because they did not excel conspicuously in 
penmanship themselves. This morning, how- 
ever, a letter was actually received, of whose 
important contents the whole household was 
shortly made aware. It announced an in- 
tention on the part of a nephew of Captain 
Mann's, with the exception of the Valerys, 
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his sole living relation, and heir presumptive 
to his fortune, to pay Lynnwater a visit. 

Under ordinary circumstances this commu* 
nication would have produced considerable 
excitement at the Manns'. But what made 
it the more agitating was the fact that the 
writer, himself bearing the title of Captain 
Mann, had become recently afgreat invalid; 
a consideration very afflicting to Mrs. Mann 
on more accounts than one. 

As, later on in the morning, she sat in the 
drawing room with May, the latter observed 
her busied with her little books of weekly 
bills, a symptom always of mental disturb- 
ance and excitement, the reverse of plea- 
surable. 

' I wish you'd eat meat for breakfast instead 
>of butter. May,' she presently remarked. * I 
believe it would come cheaper — ^the scrap 
you'd take. And it would be more supporting 
by a deal.' 

* But I don't want supporting,' answered 
May. 

*It's awful how extravagant some cooks 
is ! ' Mrs. Mann exclaimed again after a 
pause, shaking her head over the little red 
book she held in her hand; 'and as for 
candles, one would think they lived on *em in 
the kitchen, I'm sure.' 
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May endeavoored Bucceasfiilly to hide a 
yawn. 

^ I don't think there's mudi extravagance 
in this house/ she said. 

^ No/ answered Mrs. Mann, visibly soothed, 
* I look pretty sharp after, things. But there's 
more than there should be,' she added, with 
another shake full of despondency. ^And 
here's the Captain beginning his fires again 
last week. Too soon, 'tis much too soon. 
But then, men is always self-indulgent.' 

Not wishing to encourage conversation on 
so inezhaustihle a topic. May carefiaUy held 
her peace, and after a time Mrs. Mann's 
observations took a different turn. 

^ Jellies is so expensive ! ' she said mourn- 
fully. 

^What about jellies? are you thinking of 
another party ? ' asked May. 

^ A party ! What, with James sick in the 
house ? Not but what it may seem a pity 
not to wear that white silk I've had dyed 
purple, just once, to let people see I've got a 
new dress. It's a very becoming colour, and 
would'nt be hurt with putting on, just for 
once.' 

^ I should'nt have believed two shreds of it 
could hold together ! ' said May. 
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^ That's like your wasteful notions ! But I 
wasn't thinking of parties, May. The gown'U 
put by, and come out beautiful next year. 
Whateyer the captain may take into his head 
to do, is more than I can tell. But it would'nt 
hold with my feelings to have people playing 
cards and eating suppers, while my nephew's 
ill. Moreover suppers ain't made for nothing, 
and there'll be enough to spend, more than 
common, with a sick person in the house, 
eating jelli^ and fancy messes, that I should 
call very unsatisfying things, and bad for the 
stomach.' 

' Illness is expensive,' answered May, making 
a dutiful effort at sympathy. 

' We'll be short of room, too,' said Mrs. 
Mann. 

Something in this remark was suggestive^ 
and threw May into a thoughtful silence. 

' It'll cost him money, poor fellow, for his 
servant to sleep out,' Mrs. Mann presently 
resumed. 

' Not much, will it ?' May answered in an 
absent tone. 

' I don't see. May, but what you might as 
well go to Bellair,' was presently added, almost 
with irritation. * They could lodge you twenty 
times over in that big house ; and as for the 
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board, 'twould come to nothing among so 
many.' 

May experienced an uncomfortable sen- 
sation, finding herself considered troublesome 
at the Manns', and by no means certain that 
Catherine would regard her company in any 
other light. 

' You might as well name it to your bro- 
ther/ said Mrs. Mann. 

In consequence of which May proceeded, on 
next seeing Alan, to mention the proposal, 
though with considerable unwillingness. She 
found, however, that Mrs. Mann had been 
unwilling to lose time, and the suggestion 
already had been made. 

* And all the better,' said Alan, kindly, ' I 
never supposed that they would be willing to 
let you go.' 

Nevertheless some uneasiness and uncer- 
tainty was discoverable in his face, which made 
May, rather hesitatingly, enquire whether his 
wife's opinion in the matter would be like his 
own. ' Wives don't always wish sisters to live 
with them, you know,' she said. 

' But you two are not strangers,' answered 
Alan, ' your company will be a boon to her ; 
she complains of being dull; and we know 
somebody else will approve the change.' He 
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had apparently interpreted Catherine's pro- 
bable sentiments aright : she came herself a 
few days after to invite May to Bellair, a 
proceeding which displayed as profound a con- 
viction of the importance of her acquiescence 
as friendliness towards Alan's sister. 

Within a week, therefore, May had ex- 
changed her quarters at the Manns' for far 
more liberal and stately ones at Bellair. Her 
old rooms were speedily occupied by the 
younger Captain Mann, on whose prospects 
as a sick person in that house she bestowed a 
degree of commiseration, which her guardians, 
expecting for themselves no small discomfort 
from such an inmate, might possibly have pro- 
nounced unnecessary and misplaced. How- 
ever, in whatever other attentions or con- 
siderations they might be found wanting 
towards the invalid, they were at any rate 
resolved to make his illness as cheap as pos- 
sible to him ; a determination which, if he had 
anything in common with them besides the 
name, ought, more than any foolish tenderness, 
to have recommended them to his heart. 

The change of residence was not without 
its advantages for May. She, at all events, 
was no longer the direct object of such 
vigorous scoldings as had been her daily 
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portion at the Manns'. Philip Lucas came to 
see her as often as he liked, no one consider* 
ing his presence a grievance and offence, to be 
visited upon her when he was gone. Mrs. 
Valery apparently intended to be kind, and 
whenever May had reason to suspect the 
equanimity of her temper, in that great 
house it was easy enough to keep out of her 
way, even without venturing into the un- 
occupied suites of rooms constituting the 
western wing. 

She occasionally speculated upon* the pro- 
bability of Alan having been induced by some 
such reason to choose for his study, or pri- 
vate retreat, a certain small apartment at the 
very extremity of a long passage leading past 
these deserted chambers to a door into the 
outer air. 

No doubt it appeared, on any other suppo- 
sition, a strange choice. But Alan, haunted 
with the notion of a continual watch, felt 
when shut in that solitary room, removed 
from observation either of ear or eye, a 
security unknown at other times. Outside, 
close up to the window, was a thick shrub- 
bery, rising within a few paces to the dignity 
of 4 copse or grove, whose further extremity 
stretched in a semicircle round the gardens of 
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Bellair. Paths led through it in more than 
one direction to the high road, and Alan 
liked the idea of being able, should he feel 
so inclined, to go in and out at pleasure 
unobserved. 

But of this facility he availed himself but 
rarely ; his natural indolence was growing upon 
him with the gradual loss of strength^ and the 
advantage of this secret means of exit was 
confined to the knowledge that he could avail 
himself of it if he chose. May, whom he once 
suflfered to seethe room, soon after her coming 
to Bellair, pronounced it undesirably gloomy, 
and strongly urged him to exchange it for 
one with a more cheerful aspect. 

' I never saw a more miserable little hole,' 
she said, critically, looking out through the 
ivy-darkened casement, on a wet October 
morning, * why, the trees come almost up to 
the windows ! You can see nothing but rows 
of stems. 0, Alan, don't make this gloomy 
place your study ! I don't see why you should 
want a study. There are plenty of rooms 
where you can be quiet if you like. What do 
you do here — read ?' 

' I assure you it isn't a bad room,' an- 
swered Alan, in justification of his taste. 
^ But this isn't the sort of day to show its 
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advantages, and the fire isn't burning very 
well. You see, the chimney hasn't been used 
for years and years, till just lately. That 
makes a difference, they say. Of an evening 
it is comfortable enough.' 

^ But such a long way from the rest of the 
house ! I should be afraid. How dark it is 
under the trees!' 

Alan came behind her, gazing out over her 
head. 

^ I don't much mind that. I like the notion 
that one can't be overlooked, and in summer 
the shade will be a luxury.' 

* But this is winter, at least winter is com- 
ing,' objected May. * Make this your summer 
room, then, and have another for the winter. 
I am sure there are plenty for you to choose 
from. Just outside there is a door out of 
the house, isn't there? Alan, you'll have a 
robber getting in to murder you some cloudy 
night.* 

^ Do you think so ?' said Alan. He had 
fallen into a little abstraction whilst she spoke. 

' Catherine doesn't like it, does she? Such 
a long way for her to come ! ' 

' I don't come here when she wants me.' 

* Well, every one to their taste,' said May, 
preparing to depart, ' but yours is very 
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queer. The furniture isn't bad, though. 
You're well set up with sofas and easy chairs, 
you lazy boy.' 

' I have been visiting Alan's den,' she ob- 
served, rejoining Catherine in the drawing- 
room, ^ what an odd place to choose ! ' 

' It is one of his whims,' said Mrs. Valery. 
' He is full of fancies. Your brother has 
some very singular ways.' 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

With May's removal to Bellair the necessity 
was renewed of listening daily to discussion 
of that subject whose frequent mention had 
become so tedious to her a year ago. Their 
great plan of vengeance was now, as then, the 
only topic pursued by Catherine and Philip 
with any warmth. 

To May the evident futility of any such 
plan would alone have been enough to render 
its consideration wearisome. To bring it for- 
ward continually in Alan's presence, finding 
evidently therein a source of interest which 
nothing connected with him seemed ever able 
to arouse, appeared to her unbecoming in 
Alan's wife. That he thought so also, May 
speedily became aware. 

She had not been long established at Bellair 
before his sudden inexplicable changes of 
expression, and newly adopted solitary habits. 
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the subjects of Ragagni's unceasing obser- 
vation, attracted her attention also. At first 
she considered them both the effect of jealous 
anger, and though uneasy was not surprised, 
Alan's natural temperament was so jealous 
that it did not seem wonderful in his case if 
even the grave could place between him and 
his rival no interval perfectly reassuring to 
his tmreasonable fears.' 

His sister suggested to Philip Lucas that a 
little care might be taken to suppress, in her 
husband's presence, the vehemence of Cathe- 
rine's regrets, as evidenced by her absorbing 
interest in projects of revenge. ' He doesn't 
like it, Philip,' she remonstrated, to give 
weight to her request, * and no wonder. Who 
would like to be perpetually reminded of his 
wife's devotion to the memory of another 
man?' 

' I don't know, I am sure,' answered Philip, 
a doubt whereby disapprobation ever was 
implied. 'There's always something absurd 
in jealousy of the dead, May.' 

* It is a jealousy which everybody is quite 
capable of entertaining,' said May. 'I think 
Catherine shows astonishing indifference to 
his feelings.' 

* You're rather hard upon Catherine.' At 

o 2 
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that accusation, May stopped and smiled. His 
general complaint against her was that she 
was wont to display too large a charity, con-» 
demned as sentitnental by the standard of his 
own vigorous and outspoken dislikes, 

' I'm so glad, Philip,' she exclaimed, startling 
him a little by the sudden change of tone, ' I 
never heard you say I was hard before/ 

* I don't know why you should be pleased 
at my saying so now,' answered Philip, * when 
you say that I am hard, you don't seem to 
intend a compliment,' 

^ Why you're a little cross,' said May, smiling 
at him with unaltered serenity; 'I thought 
that as you generally object to my too merciful 
judgment, you might be rather gratified than 
otherwise to find that on occasion I can show 
myself severe.' 

* You are severe in the wrong place, and 
upon the wrong people.' 

Thereupon May prudently abandoned the 
conversation, sitting down to the piano, and 
striking at hazard a few chords of a favourite 
piece. She had opened the instnunent one 
day and played a valse thereon without dis*. 
covering that she. had thus broken rathei! 
rudely the spell of recollection which mthheld 
Catherine from touching the keys. When she 
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did discover it, it was too late, and May, 
entirely disapproving indulgence of the weak 
vagaries of sorrow, had played her valses 
freely ever since, 

* I wish I had a voice,' she said now, as her 
hands strayed over the notes, and the pleasing 
thought at the same time occurred to her 
that they looked very small, ^I am sure it 
must do one good to be able to sing out and 
make a noise when matters are at all contrary. 
Here are heaps of fine songs that nobody ever 
sings. Isn't it a pity that Catherine should 
give up her music? ' 

Philip, insensible to the charms of harmony, 
could not sympathise with this regret. ' Not 
if she doesn't care to keep it up.' 

' 1 say it is,' reiterated May ; ' Alan is 
always teasing her to sing. She should care 
to keep it up, if for that reason alone.' 

It was only one of the things in which 
Catherine displayed indiiference to her hus- 
band's wishes; but May remembered that 
Philip had just proved himself to be by 
no means the fittest confidant for her 
vexation on the subject. She checked its 
further expression, therefore, only hoping 
that Mr. Lucas would, whenever occasion re- 
quired, attend to the request with which the 
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conversation had begun, and endeavour to 
prevent the recurrence in Alan's presence, of 
Catherine's too frequent mention of Varese. 

Perhaps, however, this was more than he 
had power to eflfect. It was the one subject 
in Catherine's thoughts, daily acquiring more 
complete possession of her, as she realized 
with increasing plainness of perception her 
young husband's inability to replace in any 
degree his intended predecessor in her in- 
terest and affection. She had not married, 
indeed, with any great expectation that he 
would. Nevertheless, she had looked pro- 
bably for more living happiness in the future 
than she had found. She might hardly have 
known what she did exactly look for, and 
always have acknowledged to herself that 
there remained to her no prospect compa- 
rable with that briefly presented by her en- 
gagement to Varese. But however vague had 
been her expectations, however moderate, 
they had in no sense been fulfilled. 

Yet the blame of non-fulfilment could 
hardly be charged upon Alan. His love had 
not cooled, his devotion had manifested no 
decline. Catherine did not know that his 
obedience was extorted by an influence widely 
differing from hers. She had seen fewer de- 
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monstraticms of passion on the whole than 
she had expected to see. But with all his 
love he had no sympathy with her. Rightly 
viewed it was no crime, but an impossibility 
that he should have, at least to the extent 
that she desired. He was too young for her, 
incapable of iaspiring any deeper and more 
vivifying ajSection than she had felt for him 
before, grounded chiefly upon the opportu- 
nity for displaying patronage and support 
ajSbrded to her pride by a poor and youthful 
acquaintance. 

Had she never loved anyone any better, she 
might have attained contentment as Alan's 
wife; but the recollection of the love she had 
entertained for Varese, forbade her to be satis- 
fied with such as she eould feel towards him. 
She was not satisfied iq any one way. His 
unwavering admiration would in time become 
an irritating mockery of her own conscious 
fiiding and growing old. She had never 
cared much for it for its own sake, and now 
the assurance of her beauty, had it even been 
believable, conveyed no promise of fixture 
happiness to be conquered by its means. Alan 
Valery, as her husband, no more supplied 
interest to her monotonous life than he had 
as an acquaintance. All her hope was directed 
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to the melanclioly satisfaction of procuring 
justice for Varese's death. 

Another hope she might have had, her 
natural despondency divested of comfort by 
suggesting the belief that its accomplishment 
she should not live to enjoy. 

The only earnestness ever infused into that 
life of trifles was of Varese's inspiration — 
the one real, warm love, the single energetic, 
steadfast aim. That the design which j&lled 
her thoughts should not frequently rise to 
her lips was with Catherine an impossibility. 
Alan's jealousy was no sufficient motive for 
reticence now. She had as yet found him 
utterly averse to seconding her plans. Not 
that his aversion had been willingly displayed, 
but it had forced a way for itself through the 
deception he endeavoured to maintain. As 
far as Catherine understood his conduct, his 
jealousy of his rival was such that he would 
deny him if he could, the vengeance which she 
prayed for as a boon from heaven. 

But she went upon the supposition that she 
could compel an interest in that which he so 
detested. At least she acted as if such a 
supposition governed her behaviour. Not 
only in his presence, but even to himself, she 
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would discourse at length upon the plans and 
aspirations that engrossed her thoughts. 

Under this torture he could not always 
preserve his self-command. The dread of 
being betrayed into a word or gesture that 
might excite suspicions, inspired him with an 
alarm which formed itself his greatest peril. 
Catherine, however, looking only for anger, 
happily found only what she sought, and even 
that she saw he repressed. Doubtless, because 
he himself was conscious of the meanness and 
absurdity of his jealousy of the dead. To 
these feelings she attributed that sudden change 
of expression occasionally apparent, even to 
her indifferent sight, when designs for the 
discovery and punishment of the criminal 
were under consideration. He was not ill, 
but out of temper. He was always one of 
those who under the influence of passion 
become pale. He was stiU the foolish, pas- 
sionate, unreasonable boy who had stormed 
at her in the shrubbery walk, upon suspicion 
of her attachment to Varese. That Ragagni's 
observation on these occasions seemed to 
increase his agitation appeared in no way 
surprising. His irrational and unrelenting 
jealousy was against Ragagni's friend, and 
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I've been several times to the place, and 
hunted all over it, but I shall go again/ 

'The place' — began Alan, and stopped 
short, 

* Where the crime was committed,' Philip 
concluded for him. 

' I don't think you'U find anything,' said 
Alan. He knew there was nothing to be 
found. The knowledge gave him strength to 
speak where otherwise he would have been 
silent, and that, too, with a confidence which 
to more suspicious ears would have suggested 
the possession of superior information. 

It was contrary to Alan's custom in such 
conversations to join at all. But Ragagni 
was not present, and his nerves were more 
under control. 

'It's not probable, of course,' Philip ad- 
mitted, * because the police have searched 
over and over again, and, which is of greater 
weight with me, so have I myself. But it is 
possible. At least I don't exactly see what 
else to do.' 

* Your invention is exhausted,' said Alan. 

* I believe you're glad,' cried Catherine, de- 
tecting irrepressible self-gratulation in the tone. 

But whatever satisfaction Alan had felt at 
the previous failure of the search, it was swal- 
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lowed up, on hearing those words, in hastjr 
apprehension. 

' Not at all,' he said, with almost unneces- 
sary earnestness. ' What reason in the world 
should I have to be glad of it, Catherine? 
Only I'm not surprised,' he went on, perceiving 
his error, and forcing himself to adopt a more 
indiflferent tone, 'after so long an interval 
I see no chance of your success.' 

' I don't know about that. It's against us, 
I allow, but truth has come out after longer 
intervals than this.' 

' Truth must triumph,' cried Catherine, with 
vehemence. ' Heaven is just.' 

' Murderers go unpunished sometimes, not- 
withstanding,* said May, with a glance at the 
clock, and a secret calculation of the length 
of time this conversation could possibly last. 
'Catherine, if you don't write your letters, 
won't you be too late for post? ' 

* They're not letters of consequence,' said 
Catherine. Nevertheless, after a pause, and 
a blessed space of general silence, she rose up 
to go and write them. 

' Trust in Providence ; that's my motto/ she 
said loftily, as she went. 

Shortly afterwards. May and Alan were 
alone together, Philip having departed on his 
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homeward walk. The room was still light, . 
but the day was too &r gone for either read- 
ing or working to be pleasant. Alan sat by 
the fire in one of his favourite easy chairs, 
reclined in an attitude of more than ordinaxy 
listlessness; May, kneeling on the hearth-rug, 
amused herself making aimless thrusts with 
the poker at first one little hot coal, and then 
another, in the grate* Alan looked on, with 
a kind of wonder, that anyone should find en- 
tertainment in childish follies such as these ; 
mentally comparing them with his own absorp- 
tion in one painful subject. Finally, he grew 
irritated by the frequent repetition of such a 
senseless gesture. 

* Don't, May; you'll poke the fire out.' 
^ Look at the gas,' said May, still dreamily 
busy. 

He leaned forward and took the poker out 
of her hand. As he did so, the fire-light 
glanced brightly upon the ring he wore. In 
a moment, with rapid transition, May's 
thoughts reverted to an occurrence of more 
than a year ago. She yielded up the poker, 
and stared into the blaze, recalling a certain 
occasion when she had said to Alan, that as 
soon as he became rich he should wear hand- 
some rings. How distinct it all was! The 
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hot August day ; the little room at Mrs. Rose's ; 
Uagagni coming to take leave; Alan, moody 
and jealous, and she devising expedients to 
divert him from his gloom. She turned sud- 
denly round. 

'0 Alan, what have you done with my 
ring?* 
I » What ring?' 

'That ring — ^have you forgotten? that I 
gave you the day before you left Lynnwater, 
last year?' 

He had not thought of the ring since, but 
the day was only too often in his recollection. 

* I don't remember it,' he said. Yet even 
as he spoke a faint memory of some such 
t^nsaction as she spoke of, rose up like a 
bewildering mist. 

* Don't you remember I put it on your hand 
in fun, and said you should wear it for my 
sake till you had a better? 0, have you for- 
gotten? Eagagni had come to say good bye ; 
the day before you left Lynnwater, you know.' 

Yes, he remembered now, but for the first 
time from that moment to this. He had not 
the least idea what could have become of the 
ring. 

* Did I never give it you back ? What was 
it like?' 
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Thereupon May accurately described it. 

' A curious tWng; a weeping willow worked 
in hair upon white satin, and set round with 
little amethysts. I found it in that old box 
which has two swans painted on the top. No, 
you never gave it me back. Have you lost it ? ' 

He must have lost it, but where? He per- 
fectly remembered now, her putting it on his 
finger, but recollection of taking it off he had 
none. Yet it had not been on his hand the 
next day, for, not being in the habit of 
wearing rings, it would not have escaped his 
notice. Somewhere in the interval between 
her giving it and his leaving Lynnwater it 
must have been lost. But where? 

^ Did I never give it back to you,' he re- 
peated, with an anxiety that rather surprised 
her. * Think; are you sure I did not give it 
you?' 

' Never. 0, Alan dear, it doesn't matter. 
You don't suppose I care about it?' 

He leaned back in his chair, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and for her the subject 
was done with. But for him it was full of 
terrible contingencies, and could not readily be 
laid aside. The ring had been put on his finger 
the morning of the day before he left Lynn- 
water, and by seven o'clock on the next 
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morning it was gone. Of that he was sure, 
for he remembered looking carefully at his 
hands when making himself ready to go down 
to May, lest the struggle with Varese should 
have left upon them any noticeable bruise. 
But at what time before he might have found 
it missing, had he looked, he could not tell. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The more Alan Valery reflected upon this 
newly discovered peril, the more threatening 
was the aspect it assumed. No utmost effort 
of recollection could recal anything about the 
ring after the moment when May had placed 
it, laughingly, upon his hand. He was certain 
only that it had not been there the following 
day. There had then been on his hand no 
rings at all. It had gone out of his possession 
in some way or other before he left Lynn- 
water. When and where was the question. 
A question growing in importance, the more 
vainly he sought for a reply. 

Clearly, however, a struggle was the most 
likely occasion of any in which to lose a ring. 
It might have been rather large for his finger. 
He had some faint memory of May^s saying 
that it was. Yet, probably, not large enough 
to drop off of itself, and he could recollect no 
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other action m whidi it was easy to suppose 
iJiat it liad been drawn, without his know- 
ledge, from his hand. 

The fact that frequent search had as yet 
discovered at the marsh neither ring nor 
anything else, reaswired him in no material 
degree. He was naturally difllcult to reassure. 
And here, where Ms interest in the matter 
was so personal and acute, nothing short of per- 
sonal certainty — certainty arrived at through 
his own exertions, could suffice in any measure 
to allay his deepening alarm. A thing might 
be sought a hundred times in vain, and the 
hundred and first time be found with ease. 
Nor was the search yet considered so desperate 
as to T^e relinquished by all. Philip Lucas, it 
seemed, prosecuted it stiU, and an evil fate 
might reward even his blundering diligence 
with success. 

The ring, if found, would point him out as 
the murderer at once to two — to May and 
to Ragagni. Memory, stimulated by fear, re- 
called Ragagni's curious scrutiny of the anti- 
quated thing when May took it from her box 
to show. Already Alan believed those sus- 
picions to be aroused which would upon its 
discovery become absolute conviction. The 
bringing of aich conviction to Ragagni would 
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be inevitably fatal. Then May would recog- 
nise in the Alan she was so proud of the 
long sought criminal. Catherine would find 
in him the object of her cherished hate; then 
would follow public infamy, and the death from 
which his young life shrank appalled. All 
this if May's hapless gift were found there. 

He might hkve dropped it from his hand 
elsewhere, but the scene of his encounter with 
Varese was beyond all question the most pro- 
bable place. He would have gone then and 
searched himself, but it was dark — dinner- 
time besides, when absence must necessarily 
excite remark. As it was his pallor and 
abstraction did. Even Catherine noticed 
something unusual, and was full of surprise. 
May's wonder was the greater that she per- 
ceived that something to have connection with 
the loss of the ring. At least there had come 
over him this change, more marked than any 
she had seen as yet, immediately after that 
conversation with him about its loss; she 
thought it very strange. Ever since Alan's 
marriage she had observed a great deal that 
was very strange. Fortunately May had a 
strong sense of the advantages of silence con- 
cerning doubtful subjects, and kept her mar- 
velling to herself, without hinting to Catherine 
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that she entertained even so much as a surmise 
as to the origin of Alan's unusual restlessness 
and depression. 

The departure of his wife and sister from 
the dining-room afforded him a great relief. 
He was conscious of exciting observation, and 
yet incapable of exerting himself to resume 
his ordinary manner. Only Ragagni's absence, 
not now so frequent as his presence, even at 
meals, had encouraged him to appear at table 
at all. When he was left alone he went to 
the window and looked out, half resuming the 
idea of starting to explore the marsh at once. 
But impatient as he was, he could not but 
perceive, however bright the night, the use- 
lessness of such haste. There upon the broad 
gravel walk before the windows, full in the 
moonlight, he might be able to distinguish 
many a particular pebble, and more than one 
prominent tuft along the edges of the more 
distant lawn. But in the darkness of the 
narrow strip between the banks, among the 
long rank grass and fern, the ring that had 
hitherto escaped discovery by day was not 
now likely to be found. He must wait till 
the morrow. 

Alan had no natural difficulty in waiting ; 
impatience scarcely was a characteristic of 
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lus. Delay in this matter, however, short 
though it would be, was hard to bear. He 
knew of no one likely to explore by night the 
scene of Varese's murder. Nor yet in the very 
early morning, before he himself could reach 
the place. But he could not quite dismiss the 
fear that some one might f(ureatal him even in 
that interval, and find what, if found by other 
hands than his, would bring him to his death* 

In the morning the nearing possibility of 
action in a measure reinvigorated him, and 
steadied his nerves. He would have risen early 
and gone out, but the dark mornings and 
the inconvenient breakfast hour at which he 
must be present rendered it impossible. Imme- 
diately siterwards he set forth, using for the 
purpose the private means of exit so con- 
veniently adjacent to his room. 

Through the copse to the high road and 
along the high road to the first entrance to the 
path across the fields it took him some little 
time to walk. Having entered upon that 
lonely track, where a meeting with anyone 
seemed improbable, drawing near again for 
the first time to the scene of his misfortune 
and crime, avoided hitherto with inexpresable 
aversion, his pace grew very slow. He was 
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treading in the steps trodden by hia victim to 
his death. Under this same hedge, now bare^ 
but on that Angast evening swaying with the 
full thickness of its foliage before the rising 
wind, Varese must have walked, exulting in 
his fresh success. And there, only such a little 
way beyond, exultation, life itsdf, had found 
its tragic and unexpected end. 

It was no longer very early \dien Alan; 
Valery reached the narrow pass between the 
osiers and the opposite bank. The osiers had 
been cut down, and in the light of day the place 
had a very different aspect from that which 
in his memory it wore. Traces of recent in- 
vestigation were here and there alarmingly 
perceptible. In more than one place the earth 
had been evidently stirred that very day, as if 
by the removal of one or two plants of fern. 

There rushed upon Alan an unnerving 
terror lest he should have come too late. He 
ought to have been there earlier. Yet if he 
had arrived to find another explorer, and be 
obliged to join in his proceedings, he would have 
been placed in the worst possible peril of self- 
betrayal. Nor was there any special reason, 
he was presently able to reflect, for dreading 
the results of this last search more than those 
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of any that had gone before. Philip Lucas, 
probably, had been its conductor, who had 
hitherto failed to find anything at all. 

There was no such rank luxurious vegeta- 
tion now as when last Alan had been there. 
Ferns and flags were dying down, and a 
recent frost had slightly hardened the yielding 
surface of the marsh. Alan gazed down at 
the place where Yarese had fallen, and at that 
farther spot where he had thrown his dead 
body at a distance from the path. His eyes 
beheld only withering grass, and partially 
dried mud, but imagination still <Uscerned 
the enemy his rash passion had unwillingly 
destroyed. 

The violent deed, by whatever motive 
prompted, or by no settled motive whatever, 
was more than ever a revolting memory in the 
place where it had been done. 

In that recollection Alan neglected, for a 
space, the object which could alone have in- 
duced him to revisit the spot. 

Moreover he was disheartened by the appa- 
rent difficulties of the search. The place 
which he would have to explore, small in itself, 
as compared with the object sought was very 
large. How in that tangle of living and 
decaying vegetation could he find so small a 
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matter as May's ring ? What was difficult for 
him was indeed difficult for his hunters also. 
But he would rather find the ring than rest 
in the belief that nobody was likely to find it. 

He set to work to seek — to seek yainly. A 
search once entered upon is sure to increase in 
interest. His became at last, the desirability 
of success growing with its improbability, an 
anguish of impatience and despair. 

As he sought among fern and reeds, and 
lifted the bundles of cut osiers lying beside 
the hedge to examine underneath, a shadow 
fell upon the narrow space before the gate. 
Alan started with a guilty start, and looked 
up. He expected to see Philip Lucas, full of 
slow amaze. It was not Philip Lucas, but 
his own wife. 

She was trying to open the gate, and after 
one moment of freezing horror, he went for- 
ward and opened it for her, mechanically, like 
one in a dream. 

* Catherine!' Hearing his own voice of 
utter consternation, it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible, even to him, that it should pass for any 
expression of a natural surprise. 

Her own astonishment was evident and 
sincere. 

' Why, Alan, what are you doing here? ' 
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Happily, hoirever, for him, when she had 
passed through the gate the tragic associations 
of the place — the place where Geronimo Tiraa 
murdered — ^her martyr, though that she did not 
know, — turned her attention away before he 
could reply. She looked about her, clasping 
her hands together very hard. At length her 
eyes came back to her husband as he stood 
leaning against the gate, to make, perhaps, a^ 
mental comparison between the one that was 
not and the one that was, which, if it wronged 
Alan, at the same time avenged him on her- 
self- 

The interval had been of service to him. 
He had gathered a clearer sense of his posi- 
tion, and perceived that his presence there 
admitted of an explanation that would not 
necessarily excite suspicion. The difficulty 
of preserving a calm bearing was very great — 
great in proportion at once to the peril and 
the pain — the all but intolerable pain of read- 
ing in his wife's face such passionate regret 
for the lover whom he there had slain. But 
he did preserve it, or seemed to Catherine to 
do so. It is marvellous how slow some people 
are to recognise in others, always judged by 
them insignificant and commonplace, pre* 
eminence of any kind, guilty or otherwise. 

Catherine's repeated question, * What were 
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yovL doing here?* was prompted hyno such 
suspicion as Alan had expected her to 
conceive. 

^ Looking about/ he said quietly, perceiving 
this, and using brief sentences lest she should 
discover his breathings to be short. ^ I haven't 
found anything.' 

* You did not come on purpose to look ! ' 
she asked, with almost a feeling of gratitude. 

^ Yes/ said Alan, ^ chiefy to confirm my 
own belief that there was nothing to be found.' 

She turned agabi at that, impatience min- 
ghng with the passionate look — a look wherein 
sorrow had already lost its pathos in the ex- 
pression of desired revenge. It was not her 
first visit to the scene of her lover's death; 
but it was the first that Alan knew of. He 
watched her, and pictured to himself that 
look, the mourning overwhelmed in present 
hate, concentrated on him. Such a look might 
yet be the reward of all his love. 

His love was at that moment the last thing 
in Catherine's thoughts. 

^It wrings my heart to come here/ she 
cried at length, with suddaoi lamentation, ^ and 
nothing done for him. No justice for him 
here in this country, where we pride ourselves 
on being so just!' 
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Alan paused a moment to gather his own 
strength, and guard against suspicion ; but to 
suffer any prolongation pf the scene at the 
moment seemed impossible. He opened the 
gate, and signed to her to pass through* 

* Wait/ she answered, with an air imperious 
and absorbed; and began, to his surprise, 
searching for herself. 

He looked on with the quick uneven breath 
of fear. No one with less reason to be afraid, 
would have dreaded much from efforts such 
as hers. They were weak and womanlike, 
however far removed from womanly gentle- 
ness the fierce eagerness darkening in her face. 
Many times already she had performed this 
vain sacrifice to the memory she loved. Alan, 
however, had never witnessed it before. No 
faintest self-deception as to his own place in 
her affections was possible to Alan Valery 
after beholding that exhibition. 

The sense of disappointment, the perception, 
cutting to the quick, that indifference was 
rendered for his love, obliterated for a time 
the oppressive consciousness of peril. Even 
to him, however terrible the feeling, there 
were worse things than merely personal fear. 
He stood still and speechless, till, with a sort 
of irritated despair at her continual failure, 
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she turned suddenly and angrily of her own 
accord towards the gate. Varese was weU 
avenged, if she had but known. In his short 
death-struggle no such agony could have been 
compressed as that which was making up Alan 
Valery's life — ^the gnawing of remorse, of fear, 
of unabated jealousy, of love utterly unvalued 
and unretumed. 

As they approached Bellair, Philip Lucas, 
standing at one of the windows, beckoned to 
them with excited gestures to quicken their 
steps. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That morning May, finding hei«elf alone, sat 
down to sew and to mnse, very probably, over 
the differenoe which three years were to make 
in her condition. How long she had sewn, or 
how long she had mused sitting in front 
of the fire, she did not know, when a sharp 
impatient tapping at the window startled her 
into turning round. Having turned, she rose 
with a good grace, perceiving that PhUip 
Lucas, apparently much in haste, was making 
signs to her to admit him through the long 
glass doors. 

* Whereas Catherine,' he asked eagerly as he 
came in, abating, perhaps, a little her first 
content. 

' Out. There^s nobody at home but me.' 

* Not out?' repeated Philip with great vexa- 
tion. * May, child — ^how are you dear? — ^We're 
on the track at last ! ' 
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*0!' cried May, with a little scream of 
shuddering interest, well understanding to 
what track he referred, ^Has he been arrested^ 
PhiUp?' 

* No, no; the man himself isn't found. He 
eludes us yet. But something has been found 
in all probability belonging to him. I said 
the place where the crime was committed was 
the place to search — you heard me yesterday 
— and the ey&at proved I was right. Cannicott 
and I were there this morning and — * 

He was impatiently feeling in his pockets 
for something to show her. She waited, look- 
ing up at him with awe-struck eyes and con- 
tracted brows of paioM expectation. The 
matter was altogether too terrible to give her 
«iy sort of pleasurable excitement. Seeing 
Philip, however, thus full of triumph, she 
dutifully did her best to sympathise. 

'You found it, Philip? How clever of 
you?' 

' I found it/ he said, with a grim satisfac- 
tion, drawing forth his purse at length. 

Whilst talking, he had advanced farther 
into the room, and now taking out what he 
had found he placed it on the mantelpiece, as 
if afraid in passing it from hand to hand it 
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might again escape him. May tben perceived 
it was a ring. 

The mantelpiece was old fashioned and high, 
and she being little could not satisfy her 
curiosity as it lay there. Not understanding 
Philip's precaution, she reached it down for 
a closer examination. Not till she had it in 
her hand did she recognise it as anything she 
had seen before. Then she saw it was the very 
ring she had described to Alan Y alery over 
night. There before her was the broken crys- 
tal, the white satin, and the golden hair, the 
peculiar flat shidd-like surface, set round with 
little amethysts, and the square gold band. 
A ring that chronicled one misfortune, and 
was now to prove the active agent of another. 

Upon the mystery of Alan's abstraction — 
his melancholy — ^his terror of observation — 
there fell a blinding light. She stood dumb 
and motionless looking at the ring. 

* Take care of it, take care of it ! ' cried 
Philip wamingly, perceiving that her hand 
shook, ' Ah ! we shall have him before long ! 
This is the first thing that has really looked 
like success. It would not have been found 
now, but somebody in Ljninwater had asked 
Cannicott for a root of that fern. As he dug 
it up, I caught sight of this thing, slung, as 
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one may say, upon the stem of a leaf. Truth 
will out. It's a strange thing, but so it is.' 

What would not May have given, what 
would she not have suffered, to keep this single 
truth for ever buried out of sight? Philip 
holding out his purse told her to put the ring 
back into it for safe keeping. May endea- 
voured to obey, but her fingers trembled and ' 
were numb. She suffered it to drop. 

Philip uttered an exclamation of disniay. 
' May ! if it should be lost P 

But it had not been rescued from its long 
concealment to disappear again before the 
fatal history should have been further told. 
It had only fallen just at his feet. , Philip 
picked it up carefully and replaced it in the 
purse, which, for additional security, he held 
in his hand. 

* At last !' he said, reflecting on the frequent 
disappointments of that long protracted search, 
* At last ! the ways of Providence are myste- 
rious, but just — always just ! I wish Catherine 
would come in.' 

May had sat down again, and even taken up 
her work. Stunned as she was, the one clear 
idea present to her mind was a perception of 
the necessity to hide from Philip the full 
significance of his discovery to her. Alan's 
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guilt and Alan's danger, she was conscious of 
only as a bewildering miserable dream. But 
an instinct warned her that she must keep 
still and as far as possible, look and speak like 
herself. Easier now, perhaps, to do this than 
it would be afterwards, when the magnitude 
of the crime and the imminence of the peril, 
should have been more plainly recognized by 
her dazed sense. 

' Won't you sit down, Philip?' 

He sat down, too much preoccupied with an 
imaginary chain of evidence of which he had 
himself thus furnished the first and most im- 
portant link, to notice the tremor of her voice, 
and the entire disappearance of a colour 
always more delicate than rich, but which had 
caught from the fire, at his first coming, an 
unusual glow. 

Too much absorbed to talk, he stared into 
the grate, from time to time, drawing deep 
breaths that sounded like stem satisfaction or 
expectation, holding firmly in his closed hand 
the while the invaluable fruit of that day's 
search, finished just before Alan Valery b^an 
his, of course in vain. Now and then he 
glanced impatiently at the windows, and ques- 
tioned May as to the probable hour of Cathe- 
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rine's return. She said she did not know, 
and worked on, notwithstanding her dull 
agony of amaze, exhibiting a slow and sin« 
gular care about her stitches, sensible, with 
astonishing indifference to the pain, that the 
needle nevertheless was doing greater execu- 
tion on her finger than her seam. 

Suddenly Philip jumped up. 'Here they 
are ; here they are ! ' 

He reached the window with a single stride, 
and May, sheltered by the tall back of her 
chair, let her face fall for a moment on her 
hands. 

'Here she comes. She's coming in this 
way,^ said Philip presently. He drew back 
the bolts and admitted Catherine, holding his 
hand high up with a triumphant gesture. 

' Catherine, found ! found ! ' 

Like May, she answered with a ciy, but 
hers was fierce and eager, all expectation and 
no dread — no faintest shrinking from the pos- 
sible result. Philip hastened to abate the 
shock by adding — 

' A trace, Catherine. Something to assist 
in the identification.' 

He put the ring into her hands. May, 
lifting her head, watched in unspeakable 
a2 
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apprehension. Catherine turned it over and 
over, devouring it with her eyes. 

* Where, PhUip?* 

* 0, at the place/ said Philip. * You know 
I said if anything was to be found it would 
be found there.* 

Catherine fell into a chair, panting. She 
was faint with the excess of joy, with this 
earnest of that perfect vengeance upon which 
her heart was set. 

With shuddering abhorrence May looked 
on at that fierce delight. She could not have 
sympathised with it before. Now the cruelty 
of it seemed something out of nature. Cathe- 
rine did not know that what she held in her 
hand would be her husband*s death warrant, 
but May did, and, possessed with the conscious- 
ness of that fatal knowledge, forgot that it as 
yet belonged to her alone. 

desirous that all should witness his success. 

May started up, aware of the pre-eminent 
need to give her brother warning, lest coming 
in suddenly, to find himself confronted with 
the evidence of his guilt, he should betray 
himself to all. 

* rU fetch him. Did he come in with you, 
Catherine?' she said, with trembling eagerness. 



Where's Alan?' asked Philip presently, 
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Catherine, still turning over the ring, faint, 
but happy, had neither speech nor recollection 
for aught else. 

* He was there,' said Philip, ' he must have 
gone round the other way. Call him. May ! 
He was so sure we should find nothing, that I 
should like him to see.' 

The little lonely study was the place in 
which Alan was most often to be found. May 
traversed the long passage thither at speed. 
But as she drew nearer the door she sought, 
her step slackened, a new dread taking posses- 
sion of her heart — an extraordinary reluctance 
to see Alan now that she knew his guilt. She 
went on, lest she should miss him, and he 
should venture into peril unwarned. But 
when, close to the room, her ear had ascer- 
tained that he was safe within, she suffered 
herself to pause. 

Warn him she must, but she desired it, if 
possible, to appear an unintentional warning. 
If his guilt must be acknowledged between 
them, it should be at least acknowledged but 
tacitly. He must indeed perceive by her 
description of the ring that it was the very 
same she had given him, that so recently as 
yesterday she had questioned him about, and 
it was only too obvious that she must at oncQ 
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have drawn from a similarity so close an in- 
ference wholly incompatible with any belief 
in his innocence. He might, therefore, make 
some admission — some appeal, as harrowing 
as it would be unnecessary, to her forbearance 
and merciful judgment. This, as far as might 
be, she desired to avert. She could not 
witness the humiliation of her idol. She 
could not speak of it, even to himself. Time 
was pressing; to lay down for herself any 
exact rule of conduct impossible, in her grief 
and horror and alarm. At length she 
knocked sharply at the closed door. 

Alan Valery, coming in, had felt solitude, 
after the events of the morning, to be a neces- 
sary rest. His heart was heavy and weary, 
his courage failing, and his self-command 
worn out. That glimpse of Philip Lucas at 
the window had afforded an additional reason 
for avoiding the general rooms. There he 
would meet him, and, not improbably, Ragagni 
also, and hear new plans devised for his 
destruction. He had gone at once to his own 
room, oppressed by the passion displayed in 
Catherine's search, and the vanity of his own. 

The first keenness of his dread and dis- 
appointment, the first anguish of jealousy 
and grief, the sting of a love altogether 
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valueless to its object, had faded a little from 
their earlier intensity. A dull hopelessness, 
a feeling of great isolation, and dreary ac- 
quiescence in its necessity, had by degrees^ 
replaced the former bitterness, the quick pal- 
pitating fear. When May knocked, there 
remained no such outward agitation as could 
miake her presence dangerous. 

At his bidding she opened the door, enter- 
ing fearfully and reluctantly, pausing upon 
the threshold with a kind of dread. Uncon- 
scious of her feelings, and moved by a pathetic 
appreciation of the contrast between her love 
and Catherine's, he looked up at her with a 
glance of welcome. 

' You may come in. May.' 

She shut the door behind her, keeping her 
hand upon the lock. He would need time to 
recover from the shock about to fall, and she 
trembled lest anyone should follow her too 
soon. But she did not quickly speak. Her 
great, wide-open eyes rested on him, with a 
kind of wonder, taking in his general air of 
gentleness and repose. How could he look 
so gentle? 

* One would think you had seen a ghost,' 
said Alan, at length, ' Come in, child.' 

' Alan, I came to tell you somethinir.' Such 
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an opening seemed too plain an intimation of 
her knowledge. She stopped short as abruptly 
as she had begun. 

* Philip's here, Alan/ 

* I thought he came every day.' 

' I mean he has brought something — he's 
found something — ' She broke down, and 
concluded vaguely, 'it's all about Varese.' 

Alan threw himself back in his chair, and 
drew his hand across his eyes. It was no un- 
usual gesture, nor in itself significant. But 
May perceived a sudden change in the ex- 
pression of his lips, and understood the arti- 
fice of concealment well. He did not speak 
to ask her what had been found. It could 
only be the ring — ^that fatal gift of May's. 
He knew it was that, before she faltered on — 

' Philip found — a ring — ^there, at the marsh 
this morning.' 

Of course; that morning before he had got 
there ! Here was the end then, come at last ! - 
All was lost. He dropped his hand, and 
looked at her to see how much she knew. 
But his sight was dizzy; May herself, and 
every object in the room had grown misty, 
and indistinct. Her anxiety, remembering 
that he had seemed to have forgotten all 
about the ring, was also to discover how much 
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he knew — how much she had contrived to 
tell. She saw that a previous consciousness, 
must, however, have given double significance 
to her words. 

A moment afterwards, standing up, with 
the restlessness of intolerable agitation, Alan 
Valery was recalled to consciousness of 
another very difierent fear which also 
haunted his life. He cried out sharply, * 
May, such a pain ! ' 

With the words he put his hand to his 
heart, as if the suffering were there. The 
horror which had frozen up, though not de- 
stroyed. May's love, gave way before the old 
alarm ; her old tender anxiety revived. She 
left her hold upon the door, and came to him. 
Not' that she was now terrified, as she for- 
merly had been. The worst in which this 
could possibly result was not the worst that 
could happen'— that was likely to happen. 
Not even though he should die in that strange 
pain. 

He had sat down again, and she stood by 
him, and waited. His face was hidden, and 
how much of what he underwent was agony 
and how much was dread she could not tell. 
It was a bitter moment. A moment as yet 
unequalled in May's life. She spoke to him, 
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from time to time, with half timid caresses of 
his hair, or the hands on which his head was 
bent. Appearing conscious only that he was 
ill, she tried nevertheless to infuse into her 
speech information that might in some mea- 
sure allay his fear. 

' Do you feel better, dear? They wanted 
you to come and look at the ring ; they have 
no idea whose it can be.' 

She could not discern the impression created 
by her words, though she stooped over him 
closely. They brought, however, the first 
faint lessening of the intolerable weight. Only, 
how many did she mean by ' they ? ' She could 
not mean to include Ragagni among those 
unable to recognise the ring. May herself 
knew all, of course, although she did not 
seenl to know. The physical anguish grow- 
ing less, he raised his head at last, but 
avoided meeting her eyes. Seeing him better, 
she drew a long sigh, not altogether inexpres- 
sive of relief, such relief as anything could 
then give. Worse might be coming, but for 
the present he was out of pain — that pain 
which was evidently so terrible to bear. ♦ 

The danger seemed to May to lie chiefly in 
Alan's own behaviour. She feared his betray- 
ing himself to others. Only herself and 
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Ragagni could possibly recognise the ring. 
Hidden as it had been for years, of a fashion 
dating back a century, at least, it was out of 
the question that it could appear familiar to 
other eyes. Ragagni had never seen it more 
than once, and that for a few moments, when 
probably his mind was full of more important 
things. He might not know it again. If he 
should, it did not follow that he would prove 
altogether unmerciful. He had endeavoured 
to dissuade others from their unrelenting 
chase — ^his regret for his friend seemed ever 
of an humane, unrevengeful character. To 
her, he always had been kind. She could not 
think that he would kill her by bringing 
Alan to death. Nor could she doubt herself. 
Alan's own bearing was what she feared. 

Before either of them had moved again, a 
quick step came rushing down the passage, 
followed by an impatient jerking open of the 
door. Such a step could be but Catherine's, 
anxious that all, willing or unwilling, should 
share her Excitement or behold its cause. 
*0 Alan, come! hasn't May toji you?' 
May interposed with desperate courage. 
* Catherine, Alan has had a spasm. Do send 
somebody to fetch his medicine off the table 
in his dressing-room.' 
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But it was like speaking into air. Catherine 
was at the moment incapable of perceiving 
anything that bore no evident reference to 
the great cause of her delight. She did not 
know what May said. She did not see that 
her husband was iU. She was impatient to 
return and hear again Philip's account of his 
successful search. ' You'll come directly then? 
But make haste. We must take steps at 
once.' Then she vanished as suddenly as she 
had appeared. 

Alan did not stir for a few moments. Then 
he stood up. 

* I must go and look at this thing, I sup- 
pose/ he said, copying May's calmness, and 
equally willing with herself to avoid all expla- 
nation between them. 

Distrusting his self-command, May en- 
treated him to wait. * Alan, don't go yet ! 
You are not well enough — ^not strong enough ! 
You will bring back the pain.' 

But having come to the conclusion that 
Ragagni could not be there, he wished to go 
in his abseiye through the inevitable ordeal. 
So it would not be so hard. Catherine would 
be coming back directly, wondering at his 
indifference, irritated and surprised. Sure that 
none present except May would suspect his 
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previous possession of the ring, or recollection 
of it, it would be less difficult to assume the 
necessary disguise. And he did not wish to 
have less fortitude than May. 

He went presently to the morning room, 
walking slowly, reluctant and in pain, May 
following behind. She dreaded to go in, but 
if there was a chance of her anxiety betraying 
her, there also was a chance of her being able 
to effect some diversion of the general atten- 
tion from her brother in case of need. 

A shock awaited both upon their entrance. : 
Philip was leaning against the mantelpiece in 
his favourite attitude ; Catherine at the table 
was bending over Ragagni, in whose hand 
was visible the ring. Perceiving him, Alan 
Valery faltered, and would have drawn back. 
The movemejit was too late, Ragagni was 
aware of his approach, and rising, turned 
immediately to him. *Here!' he said, hold- 
ing up the ring. 

This action Alan for a moment thought, 
would be accompanied bj'^ immediate denun- 
ciation. At least he stood prepared to hear 
the fatal charge, reckoning it as all but cer- 
tain that Ragagni must recognise the ring as 
one he had already seen him wear. But no 
accusation followed. 
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' Here/ said Bagagni, in his usual voice, ^is 
this great scoperta.' 

As he spoke, he put the ring almost into 
Alan's hand, without, however, losing hold of 
it hiinsel£ Nothing in his manner implied 
any association of Alan Yalery with the new 
discovery, in his mind. 

Surprise at this ignorance, only half believed 
in, the possibility that it was real, and the 
consequent faint hope of safety, produced a 
sudden revulsion of feeling very dangerous 
to Alan's self-command* He gazed intently 
at the ring as May had done, without uttering 
a word. His long silence, and as it seemed 
careful scrutiny, suggested to Catherine that 
he was absorbed in an effort of recollection* 
She came eagerly to his side. 

* Whose can it have been, Alan? You never 
iaw it anywhere before, did yoii?' she asked 
with great rapidity. 

He looked blankly at the accusing crystal, 
and did not speak. 

* Alan, do youremember it?' cried Cathe- 
rine, hope growing strong. 

Then he felt that he must rouse himself, 
and made a gesture of denial. ^ Found down 
in your fields, was it, Lucas?' 
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^Yes,' said Philip. *Take care how you 
handle it.' 

' A curious looking thing/ said Alan. * It 
ought not to be very difficult to identify/ 
Then he drew a little back, so as to be behind 
Ragagni and his wife, with his face turned 
away from Philip. May could not see it 
either. It was better for both that she should 
not. 

'It is very odd/ said Catherine, hanging 
over the treasure with looks that chilled her 
husband's blood. 'And yet I fancy I have 
seen something like it before. Yes, I am 
sure— where could it have been? think, 
think, all of you ! Has none of us ever seen 
it before?' 

Philip slowly shook his head. * Not likely. 
Never mind; you know it must have been 
seen by some one.' 

' No one of ourselves,' said Ragagni, at the 
same, time restoring the ring to the finder. 
'It may be that you have not discovered 
much that is of importance.' 

' Ah ! ' cried Philip, eagerly, and angry that 
such slight should be put upon the value of 
his discovery, ' that remains to be seen. Here, 
at any rate, is something to go upon. I don't 
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know how it is/ he added, addressing the com- 
pany in general, *but in almost every case 
something turns up to guide suspicion right 
at last.' 

* Always,' amended Catherine, with vehe- 
mence. * Now I shall allow myself to hope. 
I thought the day would come, but not so 
soon. Philip, what are you going to do ?' 

'Take the necessary steps at once,' said 
Philip. It was a vague expression, but the 
steps to be taken in such circumstances as 
the present had been so many times discussed, 
that it conveyed to Catherine information 
enough. 

' I only wish I had found it ! ' she said, 
jealously. ' I must have been there so soon 
after you — ^both of us. Alan was there too.' 

May, alarmed lest evil consequences should 
follow this speech, more significant to her 
than to the others, attempted the hitherto 
unnecessary diversion, to effect which, if oc- 
casion required, she had come into the room. 

' Since the ring is found, it will not matter 
who found it, if it does as much towards the 
success of your plans as you expect.' 

* No,' admitted Catherine; but the sigh that 
accompanied the words betrayed her disap- 
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pointment that another should be chosen as 
the instrument of Heaven's vengeance. 

Alan was stung into speech. ' You are too 
exacting of Providence, Catherine/ he said. 
* Be satisfied with this success.' 

* It would indeed be wicked to show ingra- 
titude to-day,' answered Catherine, like one 
to whom immeasurable mercies have been 
vouchsafed. 

Philip was preparing to depart, and taking 
advantage of the imminent dispersion of that 
terrible council over the ring, Alan rose also. 
He was not without apprehension, as he did 
so, that Ragagni would forbid the movement ; 
but he sat still,' and did not interfere. Alan 
went out with Philip into the hall, and thence 
back to his own room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It was the afternoon of that same day of great 
events. May had escaped from Catherine to 
her own room, and shut herself in, that she 
might measure the darkness suddenly gathered 
about her path< 

Immediately underneath was the dra\^ng- 
room, and she had not been many minutes up- 
stairs before she heard Catherine, thus left 
alone, open the piano she had so long neglected, 
and begin to play and sing. She was singing 
without words and without music. In earlier 
days, under the influence of passing excite- 
ment, she would often thus make an air for 
herself, leaving the sounds to be alone their 
own interpreters. And now May, listening 
to the incoherent strain, changing from minor 
to major, in every variety of time and key, a 
thanksgiving, at once, and lamentation, could 
have Easily translated it into words. It was 
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a hymn of vengeance; the expression of a 
passion — a joy — a sorrow too great for other 
articulation. 

Kneeling, with her hands over her face, to 
shut out the light, that made the inward gloom, 
by contrast, deeper; fall and swell thrilled 
through May's ears like the knell of all her 
happiness. An inestima]3le destruction had 
fallen upon her hopes, and overthrown her 
fondest faith. Alan had been her idol, her 
example of perfection, save for the one fault 
of a hasty, jealous temper. That this solitary 
failing could have such results as she had now 
become acquainted with had never entered 
into her thoughts. Amazement had been no 
less overpowering than grief, when j&rst she 
recognised the ring, and understood the tale 
it told. When she had feared some deeper 
cause than was apparent for Alan's curious 
behaviour, no solution such as this had ever 
offered itself to her mind. When his quarrels 
with Varese had excited her alarm, it was 
only because she disapproved in general of in- 
temperate conduct, and, in particular, dreaded 
the effect of agitation upon her brother's health. 
That Alan's hate was deadly, she had not con- 
ceived. Some fits of desperate passion she 
had seen, but she was most familiar with hiB 
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indolent gentleness, his reputed nervous horror 
of all violent scenes. 

Even now, whilst recognising that he must 
be in some measure diflTerent from what he 
had hitherto appeared, the difference, she was 
convinced, was only in degree. They had all 
underrated the madness of his paroxysms of 
excitement and rage, over-estimating at such 
times his powers of self-control. No such 
doubt occurred to her^ mind as added to the 
torture of Alan's own, as to his innocence of 
premeditated murder. That he had planned 
it she could not possibly believe. Somehow — 
she would not see the probabilities which 
would have satisfied anyone else that he had 
gone out deliberately with that intention — ^he 
had met Varese, aware perhaps already of the 
engagement she had only known when it had 
been dissolved by death; there had been a 
dispute, a struggle, and one had died. 

The subsequent marriage to Catherine was 
very dreadful to her, both in itself, under 
such circimistances, and in the complicated 
misery to which it would certainly give rise. 
Cruel to Catherine, it was likely to have con- 
sequences cruel, if just, to Alan himself. 
Hearing below that swelling hymn of ven- 
geance and of sorrow, May shuddered Avith 
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mixed terror and compassion. No relenting 
would be found in Catherine if to her also 
Alan's guilt should ever become known. 

Of this there was double danger at once 
from Alan's own bearing and Ragagni's re- 
cognition of the ring. May, however, was 
supporting herself with the belief that Ra- 
gagni had not recognised it. After all, he 
had never seen it but once, and that only 
-for a moment. If he had recognised it, 
she thought she would have perceived some 
sign of recognition. Whatever might be his 
intentions as regarded Alan, some con- 
sciousness of having seen the thing before 
would have transpired in look or voice. Be- 
sides, however, if of the contrary opinion, she 
might have endeavoured to hope Ragagni 
would not use his power to avenge Varese, 
she felt it more probable that he would. He 
could have no affection for Alan or for May 
comparable to that which he had borne his 
friend, and any fondness for Catherine would 
only have urged him to betray her husband, 
whose life. May bitterly thought, would be of 
less consequence to her than the consumma- 
tion of her desired revenge. It was most 
probable, therefore, that Ragagni had not. 
remembered the ring. 
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She dwelt upon this long; for in the event 
of coming to another conclusion, she was 
resolved to try whether by prayers and en- 
treaties she could move his heart to mercy. 
She believed in his friendship, and would not 
have essayed them altogether without hope. 
But she felt a growing certainty that Ragagni's 
silence was the silence of ignorance. At 
all events her wisdom would be to wait till 
she could be in some measure assured that in 
preferring such entreaties she would not be 
putting into his hands the power which she 
desired to persuade him not to use. 

The other danger, arising from Alan's 
possible lack of self-command, would not be 
greater, when once the ring should be proved 
valueless to promote discovery, than it had 
been from the commission of the murder 
hitherto. For herself, in whatever way she 
could protect him, by whatever suflfering she 
Could shield him from suspicion, she would 
devote herself to that aiin. 

Poor May ! It was all she had left. The 
necessary effect of Alan's crime upon her per- 
sonal prospects was plain at the first glance. 
Philip Lucas would never marry the sister of 
Varese's murderer, nay, of any murderer. He 
would not willingly touch the hand of one 
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^ven 80 indirectly associated with crime. In- 
deed, a marriage with him would be a thing 
impossible all ways. May was firmly con- 
vinced that if Philip should discover Alan's 
guilt, no connection with herself would pre- 
vail with him to waive the solemn duty — as 
he held it — of bringing him to justice. What- 
ever the cost to himself, to May whom he 
loved' with a love she never doubted, in him 
would be found no shrinking, and for Alan no 
compassion. 

As impossible then for her as for him had 
marriage between them become. Philip, as 
she prayed, might never learn Alan's guilt ; 
but that she knew it was enough. She 
could not suffer him to do in ignorance what, 
if his knowledge equalled her's, he would 
rather cut off his right hand than do. She 
must give him up. Not at once, for fear of 
suspicion, and because it was so hard; but 
before the end of the stipulated three years. 

A heavy load had been laid upon her, but 
May's was a trusting nature, to which faith 
was easy. She might wonder why such a 
burden had been appointed her to bear, but 
she did not yet rebel. She had a childish 
confidence in the power of the hand that 
afflicted also to uphold. Else, courageous 
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though she was, courage would have failed 
her to anticipate the part she had to play. 

Darkness had come on, Catherine's song 
was over, and the dinner hell ringing through 
the house. May rose up, lit the candles on 
her table, and looked at herself in the glass. 
When in great trouble, it is almost a satis- 
faction to carry the signs of suffering in one's 
face. Had May's outward self afforded any 
correct representation of the anguish at her 
heart, she should have been an image, for any 
one to start at, of terror and of grief. She 
experienced a wonder not untinged with dis- 
appointment, as she beheld her own reflection, 
and perceived how different she looked from 
what she felt herself to be. She had been 
kneeling long with her face covered, and a hot 
flush had spread itself over her cheeks. Her 
eyes, wider open than usual with what she 
knew was a horrified gazing forward into an 
appalling future, were but the handsomer for 
fuller display, and the brighter for the fever 
of her fear. Her hair pushed backwards from 
her brows gave rather a distracted air, but 
when that was re-arranged, and her dress 
changed, she looked, not indeed herself, but 
prettier than herself. 

She thought that beauty would be out of 
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place for her, and was half angry w^th her 
inopportune good looks, until she recollected 
that this great anguish was a secret that must 
be concealed. Better even would it be for 
Alan if she could mislead him as to her full 
knowledge of his guilt. 

Catherine was passing from her dressing- 
room along the gallery, humming to herself a 
repetition of her inarticulate song, as May 
opened her door. She waited till the swelling 
voice was lost on the great stairs, and then 
followed Mrs. Valery slowly down. Just 
outside the drawing-room she met Alan, and 
they went in together. 

Catherine and Ragagni were both there, 
and Philip Lucas, who had returned to give 
his cousin an account of his proceedings, and 
conclude in her house that eventful day. 

Catherine's conversation, like her thoughts, 
was all about the ring. As May and Alan 
entered she was repeating, with an earnestness 
alarming to them both, how sure she felt that 
somewhere, at some time or other, she had seen 
either that identical ring or one very like it. 
Ragagni's incredulity was evident, and re- 
inforced Alan's wavering hope that May alone 
had truly recognised the thing. 

As for Catherine's recollection, she might 
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have seen it on his finger at Bellair. But 
he did not think it likely that she should have 
noticed it that evening, engrossed as she had 
been with Yarese, and avoiding his society 
with a pertinacity that might prove fortunate 
now. Unless she should connect her husband 
with the fancy — a thing improbable, the 
vague idea that she had somewhere seen the 
ring would do little harm. To understand 
Eagagni was Alan's great anxiety, and to 
avoid a manner that could arouse suspicion, 
the one thing of paramount importance. 
* There may be more such rings in the world, 
Catherine, than one,' he said, making a great 
effort to seem unconcerned, as he came up to 
the fire-place where the others stood. 

May sat down at a little distance, on the 
watch to draw off attention from him, if it 
should be necessary, but, upon a less powerful 
inducement, incapable of speech. 

* There may be,' admitted Catherine doubt- 
fully, * but here at Lynnwater, you know, and 
that I should have seen it ! ' 

'Which is very improbable, to say the 
least.' 

'Why improbable? Whoever did it must 
have been at Lynnwater. I have such a feel- 
ing that I have seen it ! ' 

' Never trust to feelings,' said Philip Lucas, 
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-who considered them altogether very incon- 
venient things. 

' They will require stronger evidence in a 
matter affecting life than your feeling,' said 
Alan. ' You may have seen a ring like this, 
or something resembling it, but which you 
would find different in many ways if you 
compared them together.' 

Tone and manner constituted a very fair 
specimen of Alan's powers of acting, and 
even May, perhaps, if she had not happened 
to be behind the scenes, would hardly have 
discovered what it cost. His courage rose 
with the appreciation of his own skill. 

' Nothing is so easy as to believe what we 
wish,' he added. Of this he was himself a 
proof, encouraging the hope that Ragagni 
had not recognised the ring. 

Ragagni meanwhile had kept silence, but 
he had watched the conversation, and appeared 
to think with Alan Valery and Philip. After- 
wards during dinner he addressed himself 
frequently to the former, making no allusion, 
significant or otherwise, to the great discovery 
of the morning. 

Alan, alternating between hope and fear, 
too fearful to derive much courage from his 
hope, too hopeful for the indifference of 
despair, sustained his part with infinite diffi- 
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culty ; yet he did it well, amazing May by his 
success. He was very pale, and at every 
pause would fall into a strange abstraction, 
but his cordiality to Ragagni was only not 
perfect as a work of art, because contrasting 
somewhat too strongly with his recent avoid- 
ance and dislike. The change, however, was 
not such as necessarily to arouse suspicion, 
and May looking on, marvelled at, and hardly 
liked such easy dissimulation. 

Philip Lucas, who traced the deceitful 
propensity of Alan Valery in many things 
wherein it really had no influence, was, as, 
regarding Alan's connection with Yarese he 
had been all along, entirely deceived. He 
talked to Catherine, finding in May a strange 
reserve, for which, at the first opportunity, 
he meant by plain speaking to call her to 
account. 

Poor May! She had not the heart to 
show oflF, as usual, her small jests, her little 
assumed insolencies, the sauciness, at once 
captivating and irritating, which she was 
accustomed to display. If he knew what she 
had learned that day, he would be the first 
to make her feel that such affectionate free- 
doms of speech between them must be for 
ever at an end. He was so strong, for the 
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happiness of others so much too strong, that 
no love for his betrothed would hold him 
back from his stem work. Not only must 
May relinquish him as her lover, but she 
must regard him as Alan's certain executioner, 
if the secret of the ring should be by any 
fatal chance betrayed to him. 

With that knowledge — ^lost to her, devoted 
to the ruin of the brother, whose place in 
her heart he never for a moment had usurped, 
how could May speak to him with the happy 
familiarity of her former ignorance? 

She sat silent and miserable, and Philip, 
who scorned to let himself be troubled by 
a woman's changeful temper, turned to Cathe- 
rine, and discoursed with her upon the sub- 
ject so near to both their hearts. The 
' necessary steps ' had been duly taken, and 
now they would only have to wait for the 
result, A waiting which neither of them 
expected to be long. Catherine was im- 
patient that witnesses should not have come 
forward to identify the ring that very day. 
But that it would speedily be identified, and 
the long-hidden criminal discovered by its 
means, she did not for a minute permit her- 
self to doubt. 

Thus left unnoticed, May's attention was 
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divided between this ominous conversation on 
the one hand, and that which on the other 
Alan was sustaining with Ragagni, evidencing 
surprising skill, but a growing weariness and 
illness, which seemed to her to threaten 
momentarily a complete breakdown. 

She was foolish and inconsistent perhaps^ 
but while she dreaded this with a dread that 
made her heart beat so loud she almost thought 
it would be heard, Alan's unexpected clever- 
ness in acting inspired her with distaste. She 
did not know why, only it seemed to imply a 
natural talent for dissimulation, such as Philip 
Lucas believed in, but she had always vigo- 
rously denied. And yet it was a mercy that 
voice and gesture were so well under command. 
,She felt herself to be unreasonable, and sup- 
posed it was because she was so wretched. 

Once before she had assisted at a terrible 
dinner at Bellair, but it was not terrible at 
all compared to this. May's fears were aggra- 
vated perhaps by her youth. As children, she 
and Alan had beheld seniors and superiors 
in Catherine and Philip Lucas. Something 
of the feeling returned now, when Alan's guilt 
had as it were sapped the advantage of keener 
wit and stronger imderstanding, putting his 
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own life and the happiness of both into the 
power of others. 

May felt oppressed with the sense of her 
childishness and ignorance, lest it should make 
her helpless in his defence. He was young, 
too, though older than she was, and always 
looked up to by her with admiring humility. 
But the old awe of a child for the elders in 
authority over it, weakened by May's con- 
sciousness of better abilities, and her engage- 
ment to Philip Lucas, was restored by the 
knowledge of Alan's fall, and the control over 
his life which its discovery would put into 
their hands. She felt as if she and Alan, from 
whose fortunes she never separated herself, 
even in thought, were children in the presence 
of their enemies. 

The evening at length drew wearily to a 
dose. May went to her room, not to sleep, 
but to wonder whether any new horrors were 
coming with the dawa« 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The uneventful quiet of the next day and 
the days that followed, cruelly mortifying to 
some, brought infinite relief to others. Morn- 
ing after morning awoke expectation intensified 
by every hour of delayed fulfilment, evening 
after evening closed at once upon hopes unan- 
swel^ed and heaarts gratefiil for a few more 
hours of security and life. 

The great discovery was barren. The long 
waiting, the persevering search, appeared still 
destmed to be vain as they had been before 
May's ring was found among the roots of fern. 
No one could identify it, no one had any idea 
to whom it had belonged, no one remembered 
sfeeing it at any previous time. Catherine was 
passionate with disappointment, and PhUip 
confounded with a sort of sad amaze. He had 
expected results so mighty from his great dis- 
covery, that now, upon none appearing, he 
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fairly owned he should no longer expect any- 
thing from any discovery whatever. 

' If that does no good/ he said, despondently, 
' if no use can be got but of a thing beyond a 
doubt in the possession of the murderer, 
actually worn at the very moment of his crime, 
found at the very spot, to what are we to look 
to be useful or do good? Our patience is 
severely tried, Catherine, severely tried! '* 

' I believe there is a conspiracy to defeat 
the ends of justice,' said Catherine, with vehe- 
ment despair. 

But Philip, though assigning to the mur- 
derer the ring that he had found, on reasons 
scarcely better founded, rejected an idea which 
the strength of his own opinions made it incre- 
dible to him that any should entertain. 

'Impossible,' he said, 'here in England 
human nature is not so miserably depraved.' 

About this time Alan Valery was ill. Not 
very ill, so as to compel Catherine's notice, or 
that his indisposition should appear in Philip's 
eyes anything beyond an ordinary manifesta- 
tion of the habitual indolence and languor at 
all times so evident and so reprehensible. But 
he avoided the general rooms, keeping by him- 
self in his strangely chosen study, away from 
the inhabited parts of the house. 
VOL. ir. s 
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There he was pretty well free from, inter- 
ruption. 

Catherine, declaring herself sick with disap- 
pointment, had little sympathy, or even obser- 
vation, to bestow on others. The study Tvas 
a long way off, the passage leading to it 
draughty and cold, and to show him much 
attention was to encourage the nervous &ncies 
of which, as she believed, he was the jwrey. 
May also held aloof. The very sight of him 
now, indeed, with her new terrible knowledge 
of what he was and what he had done, ^vsis 
pain. He found himself alone — ahno»t as 
completely, he sometimes thought, as he 
would have been had Philip's discovery been 
followed by the anticipated results. 

With what security he might believe that 
these results would not even yet disclose them- 
selves in time, was the question continually in 
his thoughts. He was really so far ill, so far 
unhinged by the shock of that day's ominous 
surprise, that any room less quiet than his own 
he would have avoided for that reason alone. 
But if he had had health robust enough to 
withstand the shattering influence of that 
agony of sudden fear, followed as it had been 
and still was by a suspense full of terror, the 
nnxieties that crowded in his mind would have 
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driven him from the society of others to seek 
solitude where they might be revolved at 
leisure. 

He was endeavouring desperately to take in 
his whole position, weighing against Kagagni'a 
apparent ignorance the probabilities that he had 
recognised the ring, and seeking to discover 
whe^er any reason could exist for an assumed 
umconsciousness of its previous history. He 
could think of none. The idea that Ragagni 
had been -patching for some sign of guUt, ever 
since the return from Germany, and that with 
eagerness none the less because studiously 
concealed, had taken such firm possession of 
his mind, that the notion of any intended 
assistance or forbearance even on his part, he 
could not for a moment entertain. Whether 
influenced only by consideration of his friend- 
ship for Varese, or guided by something really 
significant in his conduct and conversation, 
Alan was convinced that he had in Bagagni 
an implacable enemy. 

All along he had affected a moderate course, 
refusing to enter into the hopeless plans of 
Catherine and Philip Lucas, and avoiding every 
appearance of extraordinary revenge. But by 
this Alan had not been deceived. The motive 
for such dissimulation, indeed, he could not 
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fathom, unless it had been adopted to put him 
off his guard, and so make him an instrument in 
his own destruction, Alan was of a distrustfiil 
nature, and could not readily ascribe it to a 
more merciful design. He felt no doubt of 
Ragagni's disposition to hunt him down -when- 
ever he should have the power. 

Such power he supposed had hitherto been 
wanting to the will, nor did it follow that the 
discovery of the ring should have afforded it 
even now. At the same time, his apparent 
unconsciousness was not to be received as 
evidence that it had given him no such power, 
or that he did not intend to use it. It w^ould 
be hardly more incomprehensible that he 
should conceal his recognition of the ring, 
than that he should during all this time have 
kept silence as to his suspicions, dating doubt- 
less from his encounter with Alan at the White 
Rails on the very night of Varese's death, and 
have laboured to prevent the investigations o( 
Philip and his cousin. Whatever the reason 
of his silence, it was sure to offer no occasion 
of self-gratulation to Alan Valery. It was 
true, however, he had seen the ring but once, 
and might have forgotten all about it, and to 
whom it had belonged. 

To arrive at any certain conclusion was 
impossible. The danger might be passed. 
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or the long-suspended sword about immediately 
to fell. Remorsefiil, hunted, enemies on all 
sides, Alan vainly sought to ascertain what 
lay before him in a future that every way was 
dark. 

He was ill and sick at heart. His courage 
faltered before the prospect of never-ending 
peril. It was terrible to feel his life depending 
on a chance word or look — ^the possible slip- 
ping of the mask — ^the failure of exhausted 
powers to sustain a part of superhuman dif- 
ficulty. 

Nor was his dread all selfish, or such of it 
as was selfish only the fear of coming to a 
violent and shameful end. There was the 
expectation of Catherine's hatred whenever 
she should learn his agency in Varese's death. 
Before, his love had not been shaken by 
her fickleness — her preference for another, 
neither was it now to be destroyed by uncon- 
cealed indifference and perpetual slights. Alan 
was a good hater and a good lover. Where 
once he loved or hated, he loved and hated to 
the last. 

The unselfish dread, also bitter and oppres- 
sive, was for poor May, to whom, as to the ex- 
pected inheritor of his name, discovery would 
be almost as disastrous in its consequences as 
to himself. 
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Everything was dark. The present danger 
past, would be followed by others. Na fi-esh 
discoveries, like that of the ring, perhaps, but 
the inevitable peril of self-betrayal, <yr the 
possibility which to him had always apj>e«ired 
so threatening, that suspicion would o£ itself 
revert to him, Varese's well-known aiemy and 
rival. 

With such thoughts, not unvaried hy Cfthers 
even more bitter, though perhaps more salu- 
tary, recognising a profounder occasion for 
repentance than any temporal fears, were the 
long lonely hours, with little intermission, 
filled. Yet not so entirely absorbed by thein 
as to exclude the perception of May's avoid- 
ance and Catherine's neglect. 

He could not wish for company, but still at 
times the horror of his own meditati<His was 
such that a voice at the door — ^the momentary 
glimpse of some other face than those haunting 
his waking dreams — one dead, distorted; the 
others stem, pitiless, condemnatory — ^some- 
thing to break the chain of retrospection and 
foreboding, seemed necessaiy for the preserva- 
tion of reason itself. These crises of suffering 
coming generally as the day darkened and the 
wind began to rise, the gray unlovely winter's 
twilight to alter and deform the shape of 
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objects in the room, and his own strength to 
fail, worked themselves out somehow without 
aay such assistance, and passed, leaving a 
mind only excited to higher capacities of pain,^ 
an imagination more vivid to foresee the coming 
terrors. The oblivion of madness, not vouch- 
safed, came almost to be desired. 

At last, when he had been for a fortnight 
much alone, late in the afternoon. May came 
to see how he was for the first time. He 
knew her step, and her voice asking admit- 
tance. There was a uKKmentary hesitation, 
remembering what she knew, and then he 
bade her come in. 

He could tell that the last occasion of her 
coming there was prominent in her thoughts 
as she opened the door. There was a renewal 
of the faltering pauee upon the threshold, and, 
by the stiUness of her attitude, he could guess 
at the same long, wondering, yet half averted 
gaze of horror and of pain. 

* Come in. May,' he said with an impatient 
sense of suflfering under that stricken glance. 

* Where are you, Alan? The ro(»n is very 
dark.' 

' I am here by the fire. Can't you see your 
way?' 

She shut the door after her, and came for- 
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ward to the hearth ; tut she did not kneel 
down on it, or choose any neighbouring low 
seat according to her usual &shion. She stood 
still, at the farther side, away from him, and 
did not speak. 

Had it been anyone else he would -have 
made an effort to converse and beem at ease. 
But what she already knew, no concealment 
would avail to hide, and the attempt vrould 
therefore be but strength, that he could iU 
spare, thrown away. Besides, he felt a cer- 
tain irritation, consciously unreasonable all 
the while, that this one thing that he had 
done should have utterly destroyed her whole 
love. 

Even at her last coming there, when the 
horror was yet fresh, she had shown some ten- 
derness before the interview was over. Then he 
supposed his peril was uppermost in her mind. 
In the interval she had found time to meditate 
upon his sin so exclusively, as to forget all pity 
for the suffering it entailed. Had it been 
possible to connect, even momentarily, the idea 
of crime with May, he would have said to 
himself that it would take more than one shock 
to steel his heart against her. 

' How are you, Alan?' she asked at last. 
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' I am ill,' he said, briefly. 

' May I light a candle to see how you are?' 

That touch of anxiety was not without some 
little power to soften and console. . 

' No, May, we won't have any lights. But 
why do 3'^ou stand out there? You can see 
enough of me if you come near. Are you 
afraid that I shall hurt you?' 

She drew closer then, but, as it seemed, re- 
luctantly, and unable to banish the unnatural 
shrinking from her manner. Indeed, it was 
rather increased by his last question, seeming 
to hint at that terrible secret of which she 
dreaded yet to speak. 

' I hope you will be better in a day or two,' 
she said, standing now only a few paces from 
his chair. 

So apparent was the impossibility she felt 
of infusing into her faltering voice any tone 
of aflfection, that irritation cooled and deepened 
to a sense of isolation, of immeasurable dis- 
tance from such as she, too dreary and oppres- 
sive for speech. He turned from her to the 
dull red grate. 

There was no such hardness really in her 
heart as he imagined. She was suflfering keenly 
as she stood there, knowing he was miserable 
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and ill, and yet feeling his great crime rising^ 
like a barrier between him and die tenderness 
he seemed to need, and which it had been 
usual for her to express. Nor was it resent- 
ment against him for her own pain, the separa- 
tion from Philip consequent upon his Ml, that 
checked her voice and held her back from all 
endeavour to comfort the distress she could 
guess at if she could not see; but a feeling 
of strangeness— of sad amaze-— -almost of fear. 
He did not seem to be the Alan she had always 
known. Her love was stunned, frozen up in 
a heart aching with the unnatural chiU. 

Her silent unsympathising presence, as much 
changed to him as he was to her, began pre- 
sently to oppress him like the imaginary re- 
lentless visions of his solitude. He turned to 
her, speaking half bitterly — though not con- 
sciously directing any bitterness against her — 
and half with a forlorn attempt at an in- 
different manner which should pass for tiiat 
trf old times. 

' Well, May, youVe done your duty very 
prettily in coming to ask how I am, and may 
go back clear in conscience to the fc^ in the 
drawing-room. Philip's there, I suppose, and 
Eagagni?' 

* Philip went home an hour ago. Signer 
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E^igagni is here still. He asked if you would 
see him/ 

Alan gave a start of consternation. The 
affected calmness vanished on the instant. 

* Good God, May ! No ! Not on any 
account ! ' 

She very iv^ll understood the reason of his 
terror. A desire in naeasure to relieve it 
began to overcome her reluctance to speak, 
however indirectly, with her fallen idol of tibe 
occasion of his Ml. 

' O, Alan/ she said, but hesitatingly, ' he is 
very kind ! ' 

' Has he said anything to you, May?' asked 
Alan with a death-like sinking of heart. 

' Not a word; but, Alan, he has always been 
friendly and kind.' 

' He is playing a deep game,' said Alan witb 
irrepressible agitation. ' I don't know what 
his motive may be, but depend upon It it is 
very deep.' 

' Do you think his knowing would be dan- 
gerous?' May asked, fortifying herself with a 
contrary (pinion as far as she could. 

* It would be ruin.' 

He stood up with the look of one foreseeing 
the destruction of which he speaks, pushing 
the hair back from his forehead, partly with 
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mere nervous restlessness of gesture, partly 
with unconscious eflfort to ease the fever 
burning in his brows. 

May watched him, thus guUty and in dread, 
with a wrung heart. As before, pity began to 
thaw the unnatural ice of horror and of grief 

* Dear Alan, he has always held aloof from 
the projects of the others.' 

' I know, I know. That doesn't signify. It 
is for no mercy. Don't deceive yourself, May; 
if ever he should find it out the game is up ! ' 

* But he will not know, for you see he has 
not recognised the ring.' 

' Do you think he has not?' 
*Why should he have said nothing if he 
had?' 

* Ah,' said Alan, with a long breath irregular 
and deep, ' I tell you I don't know. But he 
has had suspicions all along. Yes, all along! 
I met him, the^e, when — ^when it was just 
done — met him close. He suspects, if he is 
not sure, that it was I.' 

Hearing that, she stood for a moment ' in- 
terdite.' The fear, the anticipation thrilling 
in his low voice, communicated itself to her. 

' God help us ! ' 

* Help us ? — help you ! I don't think there is 
much help in heaven or earth for such as I. 
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May, child, will you forgive me if the worst 
comes to the worst, and people are made to 
know whose sister you are?' 

' Do you suppose I should think of myself, 
then?' said May. 

For the first time she came close and let 
him draw her into his arms. Then as she 
stood with her head leaning on his breast, 
feeling aroimd her the strong grasp, that half 
expressed his love and half the tension of 
muscles on the start with expectation that to 
him was at the moment sure, came the low, 
trembling question, ' Alan, did you mean to 
kiU him?' 
' No, May.' 

^ I thought not ! ' she said, with a thankful 
loving pressure of her little hands upon his 
shoulder. ' Then, Alan, if the worst came to 
the worst it would be manslaughter only, 
wouldn't it, not murder?' 

Clearly, and without shrinking, she pro- 
nounced the dreadful words ; one or other of 
them expressed what he had done, and that 
being so, between him and her it had better 
be called by its right name. 

' I don't know,' he answered, his first posi- 
tive denial already weakening with that painful 
confusion of ideas from which, whenever he- 
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thought of Yarese's death he never could to 
his own satififaction extricate the tmtlL, ^1 
don't know, May, my mind gets so be^wildered. 
Any jury would bring it in murder. No one 
would believe I did not go there to meet him 
on purpose. It was well known that I liated 
him, and that he had used me ill. He liad 
used me very ill ! ' 

^ He had not used you iU. It was Catherizie. 
O, Alan^ how could you marry Catherine ^when 
you had killed her lover/ 

^ Because I loved her,' he answered almost 
fiercely, ^ and it could do no harm to anyone 
then.' 

' She doesn't love you — ' 

A sudden tightening of the clasp about 
her, a sort of mixed menace and entreaty, 
warned her to leave the sentence unfinished. 
After touching upon that jarring cord there 
was an inevitable silence. The coab fieU in 
the grate, the gold clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked on monotonously, now and then a heavy 
sigh of remorse or of foreboding, or, it might 
be, even yet, of jealous pains, burst from that 
heart overcharged with the burden of sin and 
sorrow. For all else the room was still. 
Outdde was heard the moaning of the wind, 
an occasional brushing of branches against the 
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window panes, the long melancholy creaking 
of a snail creeping from the ivy across the rain- 
besprinkled glass. May listened unconsciously to 
all those sounds, to be carried back instantly in 
thought to that half hour of dreariness and fear, 
whenever any of them should be heard again. 

' May,' said Alan, at last, ' when this secret 
comes to be known, people will say I murdered 
him because I wanted Catherine's money, not 
because I loved her, and he had stolen her 
from me. But you, my little sister, Y?ill not 
judge me so hardly as that. I never cared 
for Catherine's money, and have had no good 
from it whatever. That you know. I loved 
her, and her alone. That night I was all but 
out of my mind, because I had heard him draw 
from her an avowal of her love. That's how 
it came about.' 

^ But Alan, you did not mean to kill him? ' 
May repeated, fearfully. 

' When first I saw that he was dead, I 
believed that I had never meant it. I was 
amazed, as well as horror-struck. But since 
— see. May, I want you to know the whole 
truth— since, I have often thought I must 
have planned it all, for everjrthing happened 
just as if it had been planned.' 

^ Let me hear all,' said May. 
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* Ragagni had told me before I left Bellair, 
that Varese would not go that night. That is 
actual fact^ about which there can be no seK- 
deception. Then there was an engagement 
entered into, and sealed by passionate caresses' 
—even at that moment, he thrilled with fierce 
emotions at the remembrance of that scene — 

* entered into between him and .' He 

did not utter the name, but May knew. ' It 
so happened that I heard and saw. After I 
came home I went out again ; you know how 
easy it was to go out by the window of my 
room. I have no recollection of the walk, till 
I found myself in Philip's fields — ^the short 
cut to Richleigh. I was tired — exhausted 
with all kinds of passion, and I stood leaning 
on the gate a long while — the gate of the 
last field by the marsh. Some extraordinary 
Providence brought him there — we disputed 

— there was a struggle .' After a long 

pause he wound up the recital, broken in 
many places by an apparent eflfbrt for clearer 
recollection. * When it was over, I found that 
he was dead.' 

Whilst he had been speaking. May had not 
stirred from her place, still with his arm round 
her, and her face hidden against his shoulder* 
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He had felt her shiver more than once, but 
there had been no attempt to draw away. 

' Save only that Ragagni told me Varese 
would not go that night, which was confirmed 
by what I afterwards saw, would it not seem 
as if it had been planned?' he asked, when 
she was still silent. 

* But you are telling me the whole truth, 
Alan, and you say that it was not? ' 

' I am telling you the whole truth. I can 
recal no sort of premeditated plan — ^nor any 
design to do him some particular harm, then 
or after. But I was very mad against him. 
I have often thought since, it must have been 
contrived beforehand.' 

' No ! ' said May, ' if you doubt yourself, I 
do not doubt you. Others would, of course, 
but not I after that answer. You have thought 
of it, and dreaded to find that you had in- 
tended it, until your mind has grown confused. 
It has been a terrible thing, dear, even as far 
guilty as you were. But God knows you 
were not guilty of more than passion at the 
time, Alan, dear — 0, my dearest ! — you have 
sought forgiveness, have you not, from Him? ' 

He cacessed her tenderly in answer to her 
love, but the question itself he suffered to 

VOL. II. T 
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remain unanswered. After a while he said^ 
sadly, * I have been swallowed up by the fear, 
May, frozen by the loneliness; it will do me 
good, perhaps, in all ways to have spok^i of 
it to you/ 

He sat down, again, drawing her on to the 
sofa, beside him. Her love and belief was sm 
inexpressible comfort to a heart, not wrung 
only with remorse, and shrinking from death, 
but pierced with that deep wound inflicted by 
indiflference and neglect returned for the most 
enduring and long-suffering love. 

As for May, her feeling was that she would 
stand by him to the last. Orphans as they had 
been irom childhood, the only two remaining 
of their race, no one in the world could be to 
her what Alan was; not even the lover from 
whom she would be separated by his crime. 

* Come, Alan,* she said at length, ' we will 
be brave. This secret we have a right to keep, 
so long as we can, and so long as suspicion 
falls upon no one else. If it should be dis- 
covered after all, then we will take it as a sign 
that God sees this punishment must come. 
If, my dearest, the truest love that ever was 
between two children of one mother can make 
it easier for you to die, that love will be with 
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you, I will not turn from you when all the 
world shall be against you. Never, dear ! 
You have always been the best, the kindest 
that could be to me.' 

Then, though her speech had begun with an 
exhortation to courage, clasping her arms 
about his neck, she wept. 

' I am not weak,' she still repeated through 
her tears, as he roused himself to soothe her 
grief. ' When you want me to be strong, you 
will find me so, though I am so little and so 
young. It was thinking of you. But you 
will be able to bear it, Alan I You have a 
brave heart. I know what strength is in you, 
and what patience. But still, we have not lost 
all hope yet, have we? ' 

What hope he had was very faint, but for 
her sake he set himself to magnify its cer- 
tainty. 

'We have a very good hope, dear May. 
Nobody can recognise the ring, as I believe, 
except Ragagni and yourself. There would 
be some difficulty in accounting for his silence 
if he has recognised it; and if he has not yet, 
with every day the chance of his doing so 
grow& less. And whatever comes, May, so 
long as you do not turn from me, I can bear. 

T 2 
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I will not disappoint you then. ISTo more 
weeping, dear child ; it cuts me to the heart.' 
Then with a true estimate of May's self-com- 
mand, once stimulated to exertion, he added, 
* These tears must not be seen. May, lest any 
one should notice. We must not appear to 
others to have a secret grief.' 

' I know,' she said, * I know.' 

A moment afterwards she had lifted her 
head, and was resolutely obliging herself to be 
calm. She did not trust herself to. look at 
Alan, but kept her face averted, though still 
his arm was her support. She looked out at 
the darkening window, and up at the little 
piece of sky visible above the swaying trees. 
The sky, even on wild and wintry nights, 
always made May think of heaven; so far re- 
moved were the glimpses opening beyond the 
cloud rack and the rain, from the struggle, the 
sins, the sorrows of the world. And in heaven, 
and yet near to every one preserving faith 
amidst affliction, she knew was One able and 
willing in all extremities to save. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Not many days aftex' that interview with her 
brother, May found herself, in the afternoon, 
alone. 

Alan was still keeping solitary in his study, 
at the far end of the house. Philip's daily 
visit had been already paid, and he had 
escorted Catherine down into Ljmnwater, May 
resisting his solicitations to join the walk. She 
had an enterprise on hand, the importance 
of which she probably overrated. There was 
a work of destruction which she was resolute 
to perform. 

With whatever degree of reason. May was 
. impressed with the belief, that anything con- 
nected with the previous history of that fatal 
ring, would partake henceforward of its dan- 
gerous properties. It was associated truly, 
even in her own remembrance, with but one 
thing — ^the ancient box in which it had been 
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found. The existence of this box, honvever, 
seemed to her fraught with peril. How it 
should come into his hands she did not know, 
but her fear was lest in some way, through 
some or other unforeseen mischance, it might 
meet Ragagni's eyes, and wake the recollection 
which apparently had slumbered imtil nonv. 

FindiQg herself alone that afternoon^ she 
fetched it fix)m a certain cupboard in her own 
room, that she might safely destroy it in the 
drawing-room grate. The fire was a good 
one, and after stirring it to its hottest blaze, 
she set to work with her slender fingers, strong 
happily for her purpose, though they were 
slender, to prepare the sacrifice for the flames 
by a division of the several parts. 

Her fingers were strong, and the wood was 
wormeaten and old. A piece of the side 
yielding to the wrench, she put it at once into 
the fire as an earnest of the general demolition 
that should ensue. 

It burned slowly, and some moments passed 
in impatient endeavours to quicken the blaze, 
feeding it with letters of which her pocket 
afforded ever a great store. As die turned 
about at length to renew her operations upon 
the rest, she perceived the light in those few 
moments to have become less, and glanced 
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up hurriedly towards tibe opposite window, 
that she might judge how fkv the day was 
gone, and how much longer it would be before 
Catherine came home. 

As she looked up her eyes grew suddenly 
wide and fixed, the fire-lit glow faded fix>m 
off cheeks and lips — ^the little fingers, still at 
work upon the ancient hinge, trembled and 
grew cold. 

Unheard, Ragagni had come into the room 
— when she knew not — ^perhaps unnoticed he 
had been there all along. Between her and 
the window he stood watching, within a few 
paces of where she knelt. 

He was. the first to speak. A look of trouble 
and uncertainty stirred for a moment his dark 
and steady features, as May grew white under 
his gaze. Then they regained their ordinary 
impassiveness, and he came nearer to the fire. 

' Ha! signorina,' he said, composedly, 'you 
have there a work fatiguing too much for such 
hands. Let do it to me.' 

May, struggling to her feet, had retreated a 
few paces, and continued tearing with despe- 
ration at the stubborn wood. 

' I can do it, thanks. My hands are very 
strong.' 

He did not repeat the offer, but stood still, 
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thoughtfully regarding her. In another mimxte 
her passionate efforts wrenched out the hinges, 
and she thrust the pictured swans eagerly into 
the fire. Nevertheless, she was striving to l>e 
brave, that she might do for Alan's sake what 

would have been impossible for her own 

deceive. 

* Do you like the smell of burning wood?* 
she said, ^ I do, especially on a winter's day/ 

Ragagni, however, remained silent with a 
musing fiace. 

May, relieved by the destruction of what 
she thought the most dangerous, because the 
most recognisable, part of her box, continued, 
more quietly, to pull the rest to pieces. In 
that brief glimpse which he had obtained, 
Ragagni, she hoped, could not have seen 
enough to awake his recollection. 

He sat down presently, still watching and 
still silent. Having waited till the last piece 
was completely charred, May moved at length 
to leave the room. She would come back 
again with her work, that he might not think 
her behaviour strange, but after her alarm, a 
moment by herself, when she could breathe 
freely, appeared of imperative necessity. 
But as she moved Ragagni stood up. 
' Signorinia!' 
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It was an accent of command. Slowly, her 
heart fainting with foreboding, May turned 
again. 

' Wherefore were you doing that?' He 
pointed to the fire. 

Deception did not come easily to May as it 
did to Alan. She was oppressed with the 
responsibility of having a life more precious 
than her own confided to her care. She stood 
a moment trembling, before she could find 
words, painfully conscious of the pause. 

' That?' And then, again, after an interval, 
^ What, that? 0, it was rubbish.' 

* You were commanded to it?' 

* 0, no,' said May, readily enough this time. 
But neither readiness nor faltering was of 
material importance now. 

' Then it was through your own fears. You 
have, then, so dear that malfattore?' 

The tone was not threatening, rather it was 
compassionate, regretful. But the knowledge 
thus betrayed struck terror to the ears that 
heard. She fixed upon him a glance of 
speechless fear, as painful as it was unnatural 
to see in those clear and trusting eyes. 

An expression of trouble, even of commis- 
eration, appeared for an instant upon that fitce 
whose looks were then the sentences of fate. 
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' Here,' he said, after a pause, ^ it was not 
possible that I should not know it. From the 
first I remembered me that you gave to him 
that ring.' 

How much or how little that was reassuring 
these words literally conveyed, she did not 
wait to know. Only she understood that all 
these weeks he had held Alan's life in his 
hand, and had held it safe. It was a good 
earnest that with him it would always be 
secure. 

The trance of horror melted. She went 
towards him, grateful, beseeching, all her 
heart, divided between unselfish terror and 
almost adoring trust, written in her face. 

' Oh!' she cried, aery that would have stirred 
all sympathies where sympathy could be found, 
* I Imew you were good and noble ! I knew 
you would be kind to us ! I told Alan so. I 
said you would not tell. Oh! I knew you 
could not be anything but good! You will 
not betray us, you will not. tell our secret? 
I know you will not !' 

She clasped her little hands about Ragagni's, 
with the look of one who would rather die 
than be denied. 

At the last part of her sentence he had 
started, and his face had undergone a moment's 
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<^iange. At the first pause he broke in, with 
stem haste, emphasizing the question by a 
sudden pressure on her wrist, — 

* For what say you our secret? It is solely 
his ; what had you to do with that guilty 
action? 

'But he IB my brother!' said May, pas- 
sionately, with a failure of her first confidence, 
sudden and half acknowledged to herself^ ' my 
very, very dearest- We are alone together in. 
the world; only he and I. Oh! Signor Ra- 
gagni, if harm comes to him my heart will 
break ; it would kiH me ! I wish it was my 
secret, and not his ; at least I wish the danger 
was all mine!' 

As she paused, choked with her own vehe- 
mence of anguish, there was an ominous 
silence. After a moment, she snatched away 
her hands, looking at Ragagni with re-awaken- 
ing terror in her eyes. 

' Oh, Signor Ragagni !' she cried, as with a 
spasm of fresh pain, 'For the love of God;' 
then, that the harshn^s of a foreign tongue 
mi^t not impede its entrance to his heart, she 
tried to put her prayer into his own, wherein 
she was but little skilled, ' Per Tamor di Dio 
Signor Ragagni, per I'amor di Dio ! ' 

Ragagni's face was not one that expressed 
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much, owing, probably, to the practice of ha- 
bitual restraint rather than to any natural 
immovability of feature. May saw tiiat it was 
dark, but it was void of passion, and very 
stiU. 

* Who was he,' he said at last, ' who was he 
to me, signorina, that Geronimo Varese?' 

For a little space May paused, silenced by 
that suggestion that he, whose murderer she 
would have him pardon and protect, had been 
Ragagni's dearest friend. 

' He was very dear to you,' she said pre- 
sently, * as dear, perhaps, or nearly as dear as 
Alan is to me. But Alan's death would be no 
good to him. And it would not be Alan's 
death only ; it would be mine too, who never 
did Varese any harm. If this that Alan did 
were to become known, and he had to die, I 
should die too. It is true; I am young; I 
have no courage; I am very Uttie and weak* 
Alan is all I have, everything to me. Oh, be 
mercifiil to us. There is nothing in the world 
so beautiful as to have mercy ! it is being like 
God Himself I For the sake of your great 
cause, Signor Ragagni, and I will love it, and 
pray for it ; and God hears prayers ! ' 

' Ah, signorina, for the cause — ^il buon par- 
tito — ^il buon partito ! ' 
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Whatever the response it gave, she had 
evidently touched upon a powerful chord. He 
moved away from her like one perplexed. She 
could not see his face ; she could not tell what 
were his thoughts ; how he would answer the 
prayer in which she had exhausted all her 
strength. He kept his head averted, and 
cogitated long awful moments with himself. 

' Signorina,' he said, when he turned to her 
at last, speaking sadly, speaking with con- 
straint, with a face troubled and yet stem, 
a compunction, a commiseration for her, for 
which no explanation was afforded by his 
words. 'For the love of the good cause, I 
will not betray him. Your secret I Avill keep. 
I will not give up your brother to the laws ; 
he shall not be in the eyes of all guistiziato.' 

' God reward you, Signor Eagagni.' 

With that brief blessing. May's power of 
utterance was gone. The gratitude with which 
her heart was bursting could not find the relief 
of speech. Her words were cut off suddenly 
by the tears which terror had frozen up, but 
which at the first glimpse of hope began to 
flow. The ecstacy of that deliverance was in 
itself an agony. She sank upon her knees, fiiint, 
sobbing, as it were racked with the intolerable 
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gladness, the unutterable thankfulness to God 
and him. 

Ragagni gazed at her for a moment, and 
then went hastily, with little of the look of 
one who had it both in his power and his will 
to grant a life. 

An hour afterwards the rustle of Catherine's 
silk dress behind the folding doors of the 
adjoining room roused May from her thanks- 
givings, and her tears. 

The evening shadows had drawn on, the 
fire was out, and all about her was the cold 
winter dusk. Catherine looked in and called 
her, but she kept still, and, kneeling by the 
sofi^ was not seen. The lagging tread of 
Mrs. Valery's weary footsteps died slowly out 
of the vestibule and up the stairs. Then May 
raised herself and fled to her own room. 

Heat and pain were throbbing in her head, 
her heart yet was faint with its violent beat^ 
ing. This time the glass reflected her as she 
felt, sick, ghostly, weak as a reed, yet with it 
all a calm, a relief, a thankfulness in her dim 
eyes, and on her tremulous lips, that made the 
spectacle fer more reassuring than that vision 
of incongruous brightness which- had con- 
fronted her in the first hour of her sorrow 
and dread. 
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But she could not go down, and show at 
the dinner table such a face as that. Philip 
Lucas might be there, whose notice would be 
persevering and full of pain; if Alan came to 
dinner he would be astonished and alarmed. 
Catherine by herself, even, was more than she 
could bear. Instead of dressing, she lay down 
upon the bed, and when the maid came to the 
door, sent down a message to the effect that she 
had a headache, and desired to be left quiet. 

But after she had lain still for a little while, 
her excitement perhaps being hardly yet worn 
out, she grew restless with eager desire to 
tell Alan what had happened, and how the 
promised silence of the only man who could 
betray him might now put an end to all his 
fear. She got up and went to the top of the 
stairs, sitting down on the first step in the 
half dusk, where the light from the hall gas 
burners penetrated but feebly. 

Lately Alan had reappeared at the general 
meals, else May would have sought the study 
at once, giddy as she was, and afraid to stir 
without her smelling salts in her hand. As it 
was, she would have to wait till he should 
leave the dining room, the door of which was 
visible from where she sat. Once or twice as 
it opened to admit the attendant servants, she 
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distinguished her brother's voice and Cathe- 
rine's — never any noiore. She concluded^ there- 
fore, that they were alone, which, owing to the 
constant visits of Philip Lucas and Ragagni^ 
had become rather an unusual thing. 

At length Catherine's small and black-robed 
figure emerged, and crossed the hall in the 
direction of the drawing room. Some time yet 
May waited for Alan to appear. He was alone 
in the dining room indeed, but she felt that 
there they would not be sufficiently secure 
from observation to render safe a conversation 
so exciting as she foresaw. When, at last, 
Alan came out, there was no one in the hall, 
and she ran down stairs. 

^Alan!' 

He was going towards the drawing room, 
but stopped short at her voice. 

* Have you been ill, my darling?' 
She embraced his hand in both hers. 

* 0, Alan, I have something to tell you — ^good 
news. Let us go to the study.' 

He looked keenly at her for a moment, and 
then without answering turned to the baize 
doors by which the long passage leading to his 
retreat was shut off from the rest of the house. 
One gas burner but insufficiently lit the sombre 
corridor. ,May felt a sort of awe of its sha- 
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dowy course past uninhabited chambers stored 
with the silence and the mystery of years. She 
leaned upon Alan with a half timid half con- 
gratulating love. 

He did not speak to her till they reached 
the study. Th^n, as he shut and locked the 
door, he asked with evident anxiety, *What 
can be your good news, May?' 

' Alan,' she answered, in a voice lowered 
like his, but with thankfulness bursting out 
through every tone, ' Ragagni is on our side ! 
From the first he recognised the ring ! ' 

The light in the room was somewhat dim, 
only that of a clear red fire without flame. 
Indistinctly, by its glow. May saw him stagger 
like a man that has been struck, and leaning 
against the door hide his face upon his hands. 
She supposed that, thus abruptly told, the un- 
expected relief had brought with it a shock 
of pain. 

' I spoke too suddenly ! Never mind, you will 
be better in a minute. 0, Alan, isn't God 
merciful to us? And Eagagni! 0, he is so 
generous, and so good ! ' 

' May ! ' — It was a voice that shook her very 
heart — changed, awful ; not like Alan's voice at 
all. * May, everything is lost ! ' 
At first she stood amazed, catching the 
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horror of those despairmg words. Then she 
rallied with the firmness of her own feith in 
Ragagni's truth. She went up to Alan, com- 
miserating what she took to be the exaggerated 
suspicion of a conscience ill at ease, and wound 
her arms about him with encouraging ten- 
derness. 

* Dearest Alan, everything is gained, every- 
thing is safe I He has kept your secret hitherto, 
and promised by his cause, il buon partito, 
which you know is to him more than God, 
that he would keep it still, that he would 
always keep it. This dreadiul teiTor has had 
more effect upon your nerves, dear, than I 
thought, and upon your hope. But God is 
very good to us, and you are safe.' 

*0 May, my child — ^ He broke off with 
a gasp, going to a side table whereon there 
always stood a jug and tumbler of cold water. 
He poured some out and drank lohg draughts. 
Then, drawing near to the fire, he sat down 
in his usual chair. 

* Tell me how it happened/ 

No consolation, by that accent, had yet 
entered into his soul. 

Sorely grieved and disappointed, almost 
growiDg ftariui also against her will, May 
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Toielt at his side to relate, as well as she could 
recollect, all that had been said between her 
and Eagagni that afternoon. 

Alan's face was turned away, and the hand 
she held in hers was very cold. 

^ I am glad you did not tell him/ he said in 
a low voice when she paused. 

' Tell him ! no. But ypo see, dear, he has 
known all along. Alan, this fear is unrea- 
sonable, almost weak. M(M*e than a mcmth has 
passed since Philip found the ring. Wty, if 
Ragagni meant to do you harm, should he have 
said nothing, done nothing, all that time? And 
Tvhy, if he is going to betray you now, should 
lie first tell me that he knew? It would be 
just warning you of your danger. He pro- 
mised me solemnly ! " I wUl not give up your 
brother to the laws." ' 

Her voice was growing broken with her 
earnestness and grief. Alan turned to her, 
putting his hand on her thick hair with a 
gesture of affection, and an effort to look re- 
assured, so awfully contradicted by the hope- 
less expectation of his eyes, that her heart was 
wrung. Fortunately for her she believed that 
sure and merciful confirmation awaited all she 
said. What die saw was grievous chiefly as a 
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prr»f of the long angni^li of dread which, in 
all those Ic^ely months, had broken his spirit 
and rendered him incapable a( hope* 

^ Dear Alan, yoa cannot think I should be 
easilv satisfied in a thing like this? Your life 
is £ir more precioos to me even than it is 
to you.' 

* I know how you love me, May.' 

* Are you oraiforted ? Do you see what 
reason we have to hope ? ' 

He forced himself to make some answer that 
should not distress. 

^ I see an appearance of reason.' 

^ReascHi is on the face of it,' said May. 
* If he meant to^do you harm, if he were set on 
vengeance like the rest, he has had all the time 
and all the power he could need. He hasn't 
done it yet, and why should you think he will 
do it now, iidien he has just put you on your 
guard?' 

'Why, indeed?' said Alan. 

She was not deceived. She saw that only 
time, affording confirmation to what she urged, 
could soothe this nervousness, this sickly weak- 
ness of long nourished fear. She desisted fix)m 
the vain effort to convince, stiU keeping her 
place by his side, and laying her cheek down 
upon the hand clasped in hers. 
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For all he was still, and evidently wished 
her to believe him reassured, she could dis- 
tinguish the hard breathing of a terrible 
expectation-?— now and then his fingers closed 
upon her own with a grasp thq.t was no 
caress, only the rigid setting of the muscles 
in the face of suflFering, for the moment so 
vividly foreseen as to be actually real. 

' My head aches so ! ' said May at last, sen- 
sible that she did no good, and overcome by a 
feeling of returning illness. 'Alan, dear, I 
am afraid to go through the corridor alone.' 

He rose up instantly. In the terror he was 
feeling she was not excluded from his thoughts. 
On the contrary, her part in his punishment 
became increasingly dreadful and prominent 
in his forebodings, as her tenderness returned, 
and grew with his necessity and desolation. 
He led her back along the passage and up- 
stairs, even to the door of her room. 

' You must not fall ill. May,' he said as he 
parted from her, ' or I shall be indeed worse 
off even than I am.' 

' Do I comfort you ? ' she asked, clinging 
to him yet, with a heart bleeding for his 
sorrow and his guilt. 

' Yes, much.' 

But she knew very well what an inward 
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pain there was which she was powerless to 
touch, only to be healed by other love than 
hers — ^the love ever to be desired, never to be 
obtained, for which he had smned, and for 
which, as he believed, he was to die. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On his way back along the empty hall, Alan 
paused for a moment before the drawing-room 
door. Who shall say with what yearning, 
now as the clouds gathered darker than ever 
over his life, a foreseen, awful retribution 
hunting him down, he thought of her for 
whose sake he had brought upon himself all 
this; whose fickleness had in a measure been 
the cause, whose love would have rewarded 
him for almost all ? The love of others only 
brought into more cruel contrast her in- 
difference, her slighting neglect. 

Yet she had been gracious that evening, 
and had he not been bewildered, panic-stricken, 
by May's tidings he would have sought her 
society even then. But that which May had 
meant for consolation had only thrown him 
into deeper despair. 

Why Ragagni should have told her of his 
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power, he could not see — it was a new mystery. 
His promise not to use it went for nothing in 
Alan's opinion. It was of no weight against 
the innate conviction, the magnetic conscious- 
ness of a bitter hate. It had been given, 
doubtless, to encourage a false security, and 
whenever his incomprehensible plans should 
ripen for execution, would be broken as easily 
as it had been made. 

With slow steps Alan went back to the far- 
off lonely room, laden with a burden of fresh 
fears. There was an appearance of reason in 
May's hope, but it was not strong enough to 
deceive, or else his natural despondency had 
been aggravated by long dread to a pitch in- 
capable of receiving consolation. His feeling 
was, as to May he had expressed it, that 
every thing was lost. The fatal secret had be- 
come known to an enemy without compassion. 
Trouble was hard at hand ; death, shame, the 
hatred and the degradation of those he loved. 

Restless with an agitation he could not sub- 
due, a longing, yet shrinking looking forward 
to the morrow, or any future day when sus- 
pense at least should be removed, he paced 
up and down the room in the red firelight. 
In that bitter hour of uncertainty and dread, 
when all human hope seemed to deceive, when 
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the truest human love was impotent to counsel 
or to save, there could not but spring up a 
vain wish that his hope had not been all 
centred in a world that could not satisfy, his 
love given solely to those who could not com- 
fort or who could not help. Those are the 
hours, the darkest, the cruellest in existence, 
which waken self-reproach to add her voice to 
the prophecies of evil fate with which the heart 
is full. Alan's hour was very dark. In this 
prolonged suspense, this perpetual unequal 
conflict between failing hope and multiplying 
prognostics of destruction^ there was a slow 
taste of death. 

The time wore on. The moon had set, but 
the sky was cloudless and full of stars. The 
night was still, clear, dry and cold. Alan 
lifted the window curtains and looked out. 

Up to within a few yards of the house, 
crowded the boles of trees, under whose 
branches lay a deep and sombre shade. The 
space between them and the house partook in 
large measure of their gloom. Only by look- 
ing up at the small glimpse of sky which lay 
serene above their swaying tops, could Alan 
know that everywhere else the night was very 
bright. 

That same glimpse of far-off heaven, had 
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suggested consolation in her grief to May. 
He looked at the same distant stars, and felt 
only that they were distant ; high above that 
sinful troublous world in which he had choseii 
a portion of unequalled sin and sorrow. Their 
purity was as far off as their peace, and equally 
remote to Alan seemed the Creator from the 
soiled and suffering creature He had made. 

Heaven was dark, and earth was dark — 
the past and present were all blackness, and 
in the future there was death. With a sort 
of anguish, an impatient bitter self-compas- 
sion, he remembered his youth — ^not then, not 
even yet, two and twenty years old I 

Turning at length, Alan discerned in the 
dim interval between trees and walls, an in- 
distinct object that was neither. His sight 
was not at that moment very clear, nor his 
curiosity very keen. It was something dark 
of a moderate size. He did not remember 
that any shrub grew in that exact position, 
but the morning would be time enough to see. 

Dropping the curtain he came back to the 
fire, now rapidly burning itself out. The ab- 
sence of light oppressed him, and he stooped 
to stir the coals into a blaze. Before he coold 
effect his purpose the action was arrested by 
one or two sharp raps at the window he had 
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left. A sudden gust, he thought, beating the 
ivy sprays against the pane. Nevertheless, 
he stood up and listened for its repetition. 
After the space of a minute it came again, 
and with it, this second time, a voice — ' You 
are there?' 

Alan stood like a man turned to stone. The 
room was still as with the stillness of the 
grave. He would have checked even his 
breathing if he could. 

Yet all the while he felt that the delay was 
folly ; that voice — ^his voice T^ho could betray 
his secret, could exercise over him any com- 
niand. But what was he come there for, 
at that hour, to seek him alone? To ratify 
what May had said, or to announce the pur- 
pose of his long deceit ? For one intention or 
the other he must be there. 

After brief pause, the imperative summons 
was renewed. To ' You are there,' was this 
time added, * for I saw you.' 

Then Alan gathered resolution, and went 
forwards to the window. Removing the cur- 
tains, outside, in the dim shadow, a dark figure 
was visible standing with hand still upon the 
pane. 

'Open the door that is here close,' said 
Ragagni, ' I have to speak with you.' 
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The tones came dull and muffled through 
the glass. ' Open/ was repeated, as Alan stood 
bewildered and in doubt. Scarcely in doubt. 
Even whilst he delayed, he knew he must obey. 

Moreover, it was possible that this visit 
might bear another meaning than his terror 
had at first conceived. There was the hope 
May had endeavoured to instil, to cling to 
when his own was gone. He left the window, 
and with slow pauses of dubitation, went out 
to the door by which the passage conmiuni- 
cated with the shrubbery without. 

The bolts slipped reluctantly from their 
grooves, but they were drawn at last, and the 
door opened, admitting the pale night shadows 
and Ragagni. Coming into the dark entry, he 
laid his hand on Alan's shoulder ; it might be 
only to feel his way. Alan shook it oflF with 
a shiver, part defiance and part fear. 

* It is dark,' said Ragagni. 

Alan shut the door again in silence, and led 
the way back to the study, closely followed by 
the other's steps. There arrived, he turned 
;upon him, mutely challenging him by look, 
not words, to say wherefore he had come. 

* It is all obscure,' said Ragagni, ' have you 
no light ?' 

* Have you come to repeat to me, Signor 
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Ragagni, the promise you made my sister, and 
assure me also of your protection and your 
help?' 

The desperation and defiance of a very 
different expectation rung out in his usually 
low voice. 

' Set fire to the candles/ Ragagni calmly 
answered. Then, as Alan did not move, he 
came forward, took a paper spill of May's 
making, from the mantelpiece, and lit them 
himself. 

This done, he turned round to Alan Valery. 
His face was dark, hard, and stem, composed, 
but not without suppressed passion of some 
land in the eyes, v Alan's met them, dilated, 
watchful, searching with terrible questioning 
the meaning of the unmoved features, half 
menacing, half imploring, full of the helpless 
anger, the despair, the involuntary beseeching 
of a man whose life is in the power of another, 
that other, as he fears, no friend. 

Question and answer passed in that brief 
look. 

* I knew you would do it,' Alan said at last. 
* Whatever prompted you to cheat May into 
false hope, I at least have not been deceived.' 

' To me it appeared not possible that you 
should be,' said Ragagni. 
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At those merciless calm tones, the first rush 
of anger that had recognised his mortal foe, 
gave way to a fiiller sense of horror — ^the 
feeling hard to realise to youth, and which, 
with all his forebodings, he had not realised 
yet, that hope was over, and death at haz^. 

There came a visible change, visible despite 
his pride, his struggle to seem unconcerned. 
Unconcern was unnatural, impossible in that 
moment of complete undoing. The tall head 
drooped, the hands that hid his face trembled 
and grew cold. There was an instant of tm- 
consciousness, blessed if it could have lasted 
longer. Ragagni's voice recalled him before 
his senses had gone fiir enough in feintness and 
bewilderment'to be lost. 

'Act then as a man! Are you then ever 
a boy?' 

Alan's eyes lifted with a flash out of their 
dim despairing d^ths. 

* I will copy your courage,' he said ' who 
have so much to fear ! ' Then he wM^t to the 
sideboard, to which he had already had recourse, 
and. drank. 

' It's, only water,' he said with, a sort of fierce 
bravado^. ' I have a head?t disease, and I am 
faint. Go on — diet's hear the interpretation of 
the riddle ! Why have. you built up poor little 
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May with false hopes? That she might ad- 
mire you, and think you a saviour? Scarcely 
worth while, when she is to be so quickly 
tmdeceived ! ' 

* She is not to be — ^what is it — sgannata.' 
Perhaps Alan did not in the confusion of 

the moment recognise the foreign word. The 
language of Varese and Ragagni he had never 
well understood, or cared to understand. Other 
thoughts had crowded upon him, than those 
that accompanied and suggested his last 
speech. The half received conviction of his 
innocence — ^strengthened by May's firm belief, 
rose momentarily from the mists of uncer- 
tainty and self-distrust. He was not altogether 
guilty. 

He had not meant to do it. The extent of 
his punishment seemed disproportionate to his 
crime. He had not deserved all this that was 
about to come. 

* I never meant to do it,' he said, not plead- 
ing for. mercy but behef ; he knew there was 
no mercy for him at Ragagni's hands. ' When 
I went out I never thought to meet him, and 
when I met him never imagined what would 
be the end.' 

He spoke without caution, indifferent or 
perhaps forgetful that what he said, might be 
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afterwards used against him. The assertion 
was received with utter incredulity. 

' It is not credible,' Ragagni answered, with a 
calm and silencing gesture of his hand, 'you had 
for him a hatred — ^you gave into mania with 
your jealousy. Ah, si! because that Tvoman 
foolish and light-headed would not give you her 
heart that was of little value ! You went out 
to find him — there you placed yourself where 
he would come, awaiting him — si, si ! ' he broke 
into brief passion — ' He came, who suspected 
nothing — and then, you murdered him ! ' 

To this speech, imputing to him the deli- 
berate purpose which he himself had often 
thought seemed stamped upon his actions, 
Alan made no reply. The old doubts came 
rolling back. As Ragagni described it, that 
there had been premeditation seemed not only 
possible but certain. Perhaps it was even as he 
said. He himself knew nothing clearly in that 
hour of bewilderment and despair, but that 
he had caused Varese's death, and now himself 
in consequence must shortly die. 

* God knows,' he said, only half aloud. 

He wished the scene might end. Let them 
do what they liked with him, only let him be 
left alone. He had obtained no explication of 
Ragagni's motive for excluding Philip Lucas 
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and Catherine from the knowledge of his sus- 
picions, or his reason for deceiving May, but it 
mattered little at that moment, and he scarcely 
cared to understand. 

' Come,' he said, standing up, ' let us have 
an end of this. Whatever you're going to do, 
do it and have done. I suppose you've got 
somebody outside there; call them in.' 

' There is not . anyone without,' returned 
Ragagni. 

' You are alone?' 

His voice was quiet as he asked it ; but that 
admission of Ragagni's had kindled a sudden 
hope, suggesting the idea of flight. For a 
moment he would have trusted to the emer- 
gency to restore the former vigour of his 
arm. It was only an impulse, natural, revivi- 
fying, but impracticable, and as quickly as he 
had conceived it he perceived its impractica- 
bility, and abandoned the thought of following 
it out. In his best days Ragagni would have 
been found his match, and he was now weak 
beyond the strengthening of despair. More- 
over he was weighed down with his bad cause. 
He did not believe escape would be per- 
mitted him, though less obstacles stood in 
the way of its accomplishment than Ragagni's 
opposition, and the chance of a struggle being 
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overheard. And of such straggles he had had 
enough. 

^ You are a rash man,' he said, however, ' or 
you think my sickness worse than it is. With 
what aim have you come, to give me warning 
of your iatention ? ' 

Entirely unlooked for was the reply. 

* That you should buy my silence. That 
I promised to la signorina. She thought it 
intended your safety. Leave her to think 
it. You know better. The life — ^no — ^but 
secrecy. 

To this speech special significance was evi- 
dently intended to attach, but Alan could not 
understand it. 

* Your silence is my life,' he said, * who is 
there to inform against me if you do not? 
Only you can recognise the ring.' 

Like one expecting that reflection would 
reveal to Alan the meaning of his first reply, 
Ragagni watched him without speaking. But 
AJan was then incapable of interpreting any- 
thing that at first sight was not plain. 

* What for should I buy your silence,' he 
demanded fiercely in the pain of his sisipenae, 
* if it does not secure my life?' 

*For that only have you care?' Bagagni 
asked. ' There is k signorina ; that good cousin, 
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who hates you so much, will not many her 
when you shall hang by your neck. There is 
Caterina, she does not love you, but then — ' 

Alan cut short the oflfensive sentence with 
impatient passion, — 

' Say what you have to say, and do what 
you have to do, and let this scene be at an 
end,' he said fiercely. Then, the vehemence 
of his momentary anger suddenly subsiding, 
and with it the momentary strength it had 
imparted, * Let all. this be at an end,' he re- 
peated, in the tone of one who had already 
borne enough. 

* With pain is it yet begun,' returned Ra- 
gagni. 

* Then I will finish it myself,' said Alan. 
' Either you shall go or I.' 

Ragagni laid upon him a grasp, whose argu- 
ment was convincing. ' Forsennato ! how are 
you to depart whilst I am here?' The ques- 
tion was unanswerable under that iron gripe. 
Alan sat down again and covered his face, 
praying for the endiQg of this terrible scene 
as for some great deliverance. * I offer you 
my silence,' Ragagni repeated presently, with 
emphasis. 

But Alan would not answer. He was con- 
fused and very sullen. Besides, the offer, since 
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it did not affect his life, appeared a mockery, 
and there was a mystery about it that he did 
not understand. Nevertheless Ragagni knew 
he could not but listen, and went on. 'I 
needs must have money, to you it touches 
not to know wherefore ; but it is for the 
cause. You have money — Caterina is very 
rich. Thus is it possible for you to preserve 
this secret.' 

He paused there for Alan to speak, but he 
did not move, and Ragagni added, as before, 
' The secret solely, not your life. For the life 
taken — ^that life so noble, you shall pay it me 
with yours. Do you comprehend ? ' 

To die any way, and yet not to be betrayed. 
He understood that that was offered, but 
did not see how it could be done. This 
time, however, he made reply. * You seem 
to say that you would undertake to keep 
my secret, and yet intend to have my life 
for his. How can you do one and not the 
other?' 

* Well know you,' replied Ragagni, his dark 
face darkening with the expression of an in- 
tense revenge, ' it needs not more than one 
man to put another to death.' 

Understanding then both the intention and 
the eagerness with which it would be carried 
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out, Alan shuddered, and with a start of 
horror drew back. 

' To let myself be murdered ! ' 

* Murdei'ed ! you/ exclaimed Ragagni with 
passion, ' you, who must die, having taken a 
so noble Bfe! In whose death should be as 
infamy so well as violence ! You ! ' 

The violence of justice, indeed, but not of 
private revenge. The infamy of public exe- 
cution, truly, would be hard to bear, but more 
appalling to a strong imagination and weak 
nerves, was the idea of voluntary submission 
to assassination, standing still of his own 
choice while the knife was at his throat. 

*It is horrible!' he said with great agita- 
tion. ' How can you conceive it would be 
worth my while to give money for such an al- 
ternative? Why, it is worse than the other 
— ^infinitely worse ! ' 

' Have you so little shame ? ' said Ragagni 
bitterly. Evidently Alan's refusal would over- 
throw a project of no small importance. ' You 
must die. To make that comportevole is then 
your every care! There is the signorina — 
thus would she be spared all anxiety and pain. 
But of her you concern yourself not all ! You 
will be known to your wife for what you are 
— you will see her to rejoice ' 
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With a quick gesture Alan checked the 
words upon his lips. 

* Now are you reasonable,' said Ragagni, 
suddenly resuming his terrible cahnness, at this 
symptom of an intention to give way. 

He permitted a pause to follow, that Alan 
might recover sufficiently to enter into the 
details of the bargain he proposed. A very 
necessary pause, and that proved a long one. 

It might be thought that between two deaths 
little could be found to choose. And yet the 
usual course of justice seemed to Alan, merci- 
ful in comparison with the penalty Ragagni 
offered in exchange. Its loneliness, its secrecy, 
its uncertainty in the manner of execution, 
appealed to Alan's imagination with indefinable 
terrors. 

If Catherine would rejoice in his death, 
however unendurable it was to hear it said, 
there was no material comfort in denying her 
the opportunity since he was to die. If he 
should consent to this mysterious waiy of being 
put out of the world, it would be for May's 
sake, and also because there might be a future 
bearer of his name, whose life must not be 
darkened at the outset by his Other's shame. 
He would hardly, perhaps, have agreed to it 
for that reason sdone, but if it could be looked 
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upon as a self-sacrifice to be made for May, he 
would, and in that motive find support. 

*Let me hear the plan,' he said at last. 
It had been well matured ; probably so long 
dwelt upon in its originator's mind, that by 
familiarity it had lost the horror which even 
to him it must have worn at first. One 
by one in brief sentences Ragagni stated his 
conditions. 

* You will give me money every time that I 
shall require it.' 

* Do you suppose that I am rich?' said Alan, 
desperately. 

'Caterina is rich,' replied Ragagni. 'For 
this reason I permitted you to espouse her.' 

At the thought of the long, unrelenting, 
calculating pursuit which now at last had run 
him down, Alan shuddered and was silent. 

'The end' — Ragagni presently resumed, 
' leave that to me. Whilst you are tranquil, 
submitted ; so long as you have money, we will 
not reason of that. I must be here. I shall 
see you every day, hour in hour. JFor ever 
must I observe you.' 

When he had ceased speaking, Alan Valery, 
whose face was hidden, did not move. 

' The time runs,' said Ragagni, wamingly, 
at last. 
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* What you offer me is worse than death. 
It is torture of the worst kind first.' 

Ragagni's dark brows contracted angrily at 
this reply. 

* You are, then/ he said, * altogether inter- 
ested — of poor heart? Consideration for la 
signorina, who* is for you so loving, does not 
persuade you? You should have been treated 
like any other malfattore — ^but monies fail me 
for the good cause. But, as this design is 
equally for her advantage, it pleases me the 
more. You solely have for her no thought. 

*Your consideration,' said Alan, *will not 
save her much.' 

Then he sat silent, asking himself if there 
was no escape from this fearful compact. Ab- 
solutely none. Even to his prejudiced and 
shrinking sight, it seemed the best for May. 
Moreover, it would shelter him from Catherine's 
hate. So the difficult choice was made at last. 
He had accepted every one of those hard con- 
ditions before Ragagni left Jiim, to struggle 
through a long night of agony alone. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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